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For Life in Their Time 


By HOWARD LANDIS BEVIS 


Inaugural Address as President of Ohio State University 


E ARE a people of action. 
Action is external, but ex- 
ternal action proceeds from 


within, from our feeling and our 


_ thinking, and whatever conditions 





| progress, welfare, even justice. 


these springs of action controls 
our destiny. Religion having by 
constitutional mandate been excluded 
from the sphere of state activity, 
education remains the most vitally 
significant of all state functions. It 
affects the present and determines the 
future. It underlies all other con- 


cerns of public polity—convenience, 
As 


| the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 


The leadership of our state’s largest 
educational institution is a solemn 


| responsibility of which I am deeply 





conscious. I accept the _responsi- 
bility, not in reliance upon my own 
strength, nor even upon the co- 
operative strength and wisdom of 
the company of scholars who will 
labor with me. I believe this univer- 


sity to be an instrument of social 
progress, and I accept its leadership 
in reliance upon that unseen Power 
which gives to man his ceaseless 
yearning for a better life. 

Weighty though the burden, I am 
happy to bear it in association with 
the people of my native state. Their 
friendly loyalty and their loyal friend- 
ship are a tradition—and a prophecy. 
“Verily the lines are fallen unto us in 
pleasant places.”’ 

But we in Ohio would not live unto 
ourselves alone; we would not if we 
could. This present occasion is an 
earnest of our desire to reach out 
toward the fellowship of scholars 
everywhere. We mean to bear our 
part in the broad advance of learning. 
We shall strive to sense the rhythm of 
the march. We are grateful to you 
and to the institutions you represent 
for the friendly interest which your 
presence here bespeaks. 

The people of Ohio at great cost 
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have established and financed this 
university, and the University accepts 
without reservation its obligation to 
render service inreturn. That service 
may be roughly divided into two main 
categories: service to the students 
who come to our campus and service 
to the general public in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

For many years we have been 
committed to the belief, which I 
share, that the door of opportunity 
must be kept as widely open to 
qualified students as our resources 
will permit. My belief in the sound- 
ness of this policy is based not only 
upon the tenets of democracy, but 
upon the conviction that the very 
preservation of democracy depends 
upon the wide diffusion of learning. 
The vast expansion of government 
activity and the intricate and difficult 
character of modern public service 
create an imperative demand for 
trained public servants and an elec- 
torate which can comprehend at least 
the outlines of their problems. If we 
compare the level of government, 
both as to honesty and efficiency, in 
communities where widespread oppor- 
tunity for college training has existed 
for considerable periods with the level 
of government in communities where 
such opportunity is restricted, the 
soundness of our policy will appear. 
To the economic and cultural capaci- 
ties of our people we must, of 
course, contribute, but there comes, in 
addition, with every passing year a 
more and more insistent need for an 
increased capacity for self-rule. That 
democracy is on trial is, unhappily, 
no longer a platitude. Our people 
must grow up to their governments. 
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. em commitment to the open 
door of opportunity brings with 


it the problem of scholastic standards, 
State universities cannot pick and 
choose among the applicants of highest 


rating only, but must serve all those | 


who are fairly equipped for college 
work. Such boys and girls become 
the men and women who carry on the 
work of tomorrow. To exclude them 
from our privileges would be to 
commit ourselves to the oligarchy of 
genius, the negation of democracy, 
We have the duty, however, to insist 
that those who come, shall be fairly 
equipped for rigorous university dis. 
cipline and shall exert their powers 
to earn promotion. 





We owe each | 


entrant a fair chance to prove that | 
he can do our work. We must | 


recognize 
not prove lack of capacity but that 
the student has been badly guided— 
that his effort has been directed into 
a channel unsuited to his real ability. 
Nevertheless, each student’s education 
costs many times the total of his 
fees, and the state can ill afford to 


that early failure may | 





subsidize those who cannot or will | 


not profit. The presence of such 


students in classes lowers for all the | 


level of accomplishment, and _ they | 


themselves waste years which should 
be spent in work which they can do. 
We at this institution have welcomed 
numbers and shall continue to do s9, 
but our glory is not in the multitude 
of our polls; it is in the steady purpose 
to elevate our standards and improve 


the quality of our work. To that, 


purpose we shall adhere. 

This question of standards, indeed, 
carries us irresistibly beyond the 
confines of our campus. It has 
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appeared to many that the admission 
of students should be determined by 
the ratings of the University rather 
than by the possession of high-school 
diplomas. Without attempting to 
gauge the merits of this proposal, it 
becomes apparent upon reflection 
that the basic problem is the problem 
of high-school standards. At the 
forefront of the state’s educational 
system, the University cannot separate 
itself from its base. The system 
must be improved as a unit. Our 
leadership cannot consist in running 
away from the squad. 

In the discharge of its obligation to 
the general public Ohio State Uni- 
versity touches life at many points. 
Most widely known, perhaps, are the 
efforts to carry knowledge, inspiration, 
and culture to the adult population of 
our state. In the significant phe- 
nomenon of adult education, America 
has stood in the vanguard, and in the 
development of the American effort 
this university has taken a leading 
part. In our enthusiasm we have 
sallied out in many directions with 
gaps as well as overlappings in our 
line. We have as yet neither com- 
pleted nor co-ordinated a coherent 
program, but the pioneer work is being 
done and thousands of men and 
women are sharing the benefits of our 
service. Through the extension work, 
the broadcasting station, the campus 
programs for people in many lines of 
endeavor, we place at the disposal of 
our citizens the results of our knowl- 
edge and research. The thirteen 
thousand people who came to the 
University last spring for “Farmers 
Week” carried away ideas and sug- 
gestions of practical importance, but 
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more than that, they carried back to 
their families and communities some 
vision of a larger horizon, some 
aspiration for personal development 
which could only be realized in 
their children. 


ESS widely known, but certainly 
no less significant, is the work of 
research and productive scholarship. 
The flow of books which comes 
from the pens of our professors is 
truly remarkable. From our Research 
Foundation and our regular university 
activities come new discoveries in 
pure and applied science. Men trained 
on our campus—such as Charles F. 
Kettering, to mention but one of 
many—have made and continue to 
make contributions of first magnitude 
to the world’s industrial progress. In 
the present emergency we are scanning 
our resources and capacities to place 
them at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. A number of our people have 
already been drafted for important 
service, each in his special competence. 
Not infrequently, indeed, our staff 
members are called into the tem- 
porary service of the state. They 
bring to that service such capacities 
as they have and return to the Uni- 
versity enriched and broadened for 
further contact with the students. 
Through public appearances and 
private contacts our University people 
are a leaven of public opinion. Our 
professors are in demand as speakers 
at professional, social, and religious 
gatherings because their messages 
have definite content rather than 
empty words. They express their 
opinions but they muster the facts 


behind them. 
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Both on and off the campus we 
stand foursquare for constitutional 
free speech. We stand for academic 
freedom. We recognize, of course, 
that free speech may be bad taste or 
bad manners, and we feel no com- 
pulsion to provide halls or platforms 
for empty or offensive mouthings— 
no constitutional provision requires 
it; but we expect our teachers to 
present the full results of their studies 
and researches with no inhibitions 
save those of their own good judg- 
ment. We expect of them profes- 
sional competence and tact. We 
expect them to lay bare the facts and 
pronounce their honest judgments. 
It is no service to youth to pamper 
ignorance or prejudice. 


MERICAN support of institu- 
tions of higher learning is a 
phenomenon unique in history. Pri- 
vate benefactions and public appro- 
priations have provided housing and 
equipment on a scale almost beyond 
imagination. Neither distance nor 
expense separates the child of poverty 
from the opportunities of learning, 
and the demand has grown with 
the opportunity. That the learning 
afforded has been uniformly of the 
highest quality, I cannot affirm. 
That it has steadily improved and 
at its best ranks with the world’s 
best, I believe to be true. That it 
averages far below the goal of desir- 
ability is obvious. The attainment 
of that goal is conditioned upon con- 
tinued support in interest and in 
funds. What are the prospects? 
The decades of our development 
have gradually shifted the pivot of 
support from private endowment to 
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public appropriation and the pros 
and cons of the development have 


been much discussed. Only of recent | 


years has it become apparent, however, 
that public support by a great com. 


monwealth, which believes in the | 





benefits of education, is a more stable | 


reliance over the long run than a 
portfolio of securities whose values 
fluctuate and whose yields tempt no 
one to berate the profit motive. So 
acutely have we become aware of this 
situation that educational financiers 
are questioning the sacredness of 
capital accounts; the heterodox even 
advocate the consumption of principal. 

To 
continues the responsibilities of public 
institutions increase. My personal 
hope is that the trend may be stayed 


the extent that this trend | 


and reversed; private and_ public | 


education should be supplementary. 
In any contingency the demands 
upon tax-supported institutions are 
bound to grow heavier, and _ the 
provision of tax revenues for their 
support more difficult. Our burden 
of taxation mounts steadily and is 
approaching some ultimate 


insistent demands to those of other 


limit. | 
Social security and relief add their | 





public services with which education | 


has long competed for its share of the 
tax dollar. We who are charged 


with the responsibility for fostering , 


education have need to look to our 
facts, for the case will finally be won 
or lost upon their cogency. 

It has been traditionally difficult 
to interest private donors in tax 
supported universities. The reasons, 
I suppose, are understandable; yet as 


the public institutions approach the | 


private ones in the capacity to per- 
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form equivalent services, there seems 
to be no conclusive reason for the 
preference. Indeed, exceptions to the 
rule are occasionally in evidence and 
the trend seems to be increasing. 
Our university, in fact, receives each 
year an astonishing number of dona- 
tions, though the aggregate is not 
large in comparison with our total 
budget. 

We welcome and shall seek to 
merit private support, but we shall, of 
course, have to rely chiefly upon the 
generosity of the people as _ rep- 
resented in the General Assembly. 
With due consideration for all of the 
other objects of state solicitude, I say 
in candor that the money put into 
education is the most productive 
investment the state makes. All 
investment and all enterprise have as 
their ultimate object human satis- 
factions. Investment in education 
has this compelling merit: the invest- 
ment in human beings is direct. The 
supreme productive principle in all 
the world is life, and educated life has 
no rival in the payment of dividends. 

We recognize, indeed, that the 
funds given us to use are the product 
ofhuman toil. Save the small amount 
accruing from the original grant of 
government land, we derive little 
support directly from the bounty of 
nature. We subsist from wealth that 
is made, and this fact is an admonition 
to frugal administration. I have 
been happy to note, in the months 
that I have spent here, that this 
admonition has been commendably 
observed. Lapses undoubtedly there 
are, but in the conduct of its business 
this university exercises a degree of 
conscientious care, careful common 
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sense, and sensible use of knowledge 
which invite comparison with private 
enterprise. We base our claim to 
support upon the principle of value 
received. When we fail to give it, 
we merit censure. When we do give 
it, we ask the commendation of 
continued confidence. 

In our bid for consideration we do 
not ask for ourselves alone, but for 
education as a whole. Our cause is 
common with the other universities 
supported by the public, with the 
private institutions which enrich the 
life of this commonwealth, with 
public schools both primary and 
secondary. Our cause is one and 
should be pleaded as one. In the 
difficult days that lie ahead we shall 
need to take stock of our com- 
bined resources, eliminate unnecessary 
duplications of service and equip- 
ment, recognize each other’s special 
competences, and stand _ together 
before the people. That some may 
give in taxes and some in voluntary 
donations will make less difference if 
the unity of education is perceived. 


N THE preparation of our students 

for life in their time I trust we may 
keep before their eyes the goal of 
culture and the goal of competence. 
Indeed, in my conception of culture 
the two cannot be separated. In 
proper focus they merge, like the 
images in binoculars, into an indis- 
tinguishable vision of completeness 
for living. Though life be more than 
meat and the body than raiment, 
both are indispensable to rounded 
cultural development. 

Any culture is a growth of time, 
and the cosmopolitan culture to 
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which we aspire dates back to the 
ages of antiquity. The distillations 
of each age, filtered by time and 
tested by experience, have come 
down to us as a precious inheritance. 
Neglect to avail ourselves of this 
wisdom, in such measure as we can, 
is wanton waste; yet knowledge has 
never been complete in mortal history, 
and the men of today have vastly 
augmented the stores which they 
received. To this vast treasure house 
we lead the student. 

Life for this typical student will be 
supported by work. Ours is a civili- 
zation of people who work, work for 
their livings, and the student must 
prepare himself for life in that civiliza- 
tion. Work, too, in his time will be 
specialized work, requiring rigorous 
training, pointed, in the end, toward 
some definite skill or capacity. 
Though the period of preparation for 
life has been greatly prolonged in our 
generation, the available years are 
still so few that the student must 
select what he most needs from the 
riches of the storehouse. How shall 
he know? Unaided, he cannot know. 
He comes to us for guidance. How 
shall we answer? At this point we, 
his mentors, stand at the crux of our 
responsibility, and, in honesty, we 
pause. 

So much to do and so little time to 
do it! To master the wisdom of the 
ages and the wizardry of science, 
to become a cultured citizen who can 
support himself by useful work— 
are these desiderata mutually com- 
patible? Are they within the feasi- 
bilities of college years? No one 
expects, of course, that these objec- 
tives can be completed in the college 
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years. A cultured life requires a life 
to build, and a competent craftsman 
becomes such only through experi- 
ence. No one ever emerged from law 
school a lawyer nor from the college 
of commerce an_ executive. The 
question is, Can we guide the student 
to the sources of inspiration and 
knowledge? Can we give him a broad 
and firm foundation upon which to 
step out into active life? Can we set 
his feet upon the path which will lead 
in the direction of his desires? 

Granted the student’s will to do, 
without which of course little jis 
possible, I see no insuperable obstacle 
to this accomplishment. But it will 
require of us a willingness to look 
more broadly at the problem and to 
take such measures as will enable us 
to meet it. 


What is this mastery to which we | 


would inspire our students? Is it one 
or are there many? Clearly there lie 
before them an infinity of things to 
know and an infinity of skills to learn. 
Just as clearly there is a multitude of 
cultures. Yours and mine have many 
points in common but they can never 
be alike. God forbid that we shall 


ever try to make them so. 


UR task, then, simply stated, is 
to fit to each student’s needs 
such a selection of school pursuits as 
shall enable him to build a cultural 
and educational background for the 
life work he means to follow. The 
two must coalesce. To separate his 
culture from his work can only result 
in split personality, the most unhappy 
of human states. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, how- 
ever; this simplicity of statement is 
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deceptive. How shall the student 
know what he wants to do? How 
shall we know what he needs to learn? 

Toward the accomplishment of our 
grand objective we already have one 
tremendous asset, an array of courses 
ranging widely over much of the 
world’s knowledge. Out of the four 
thousand odd courses in our catalogue 
we should be able to build programs to 
fit the requirements of most if not all 
of our students. 

But these courses are but the raw 
materials for our task. How, again, 
shall the student know what he wants 
to do, and how shall we know what he 
needs to learn? Two things, clearly, 
he will need to know, things which, as 
we now stand, are almost beyond his 
knowing: first, what are the elements 
of the life of a doctor, a purchasing 
agent, a plant superintendent, a 
government employee? What does 
such a person really do? What 
capabilities must he have? Whom 
does he meet and how does he pass 
his time? And, second, what are 
the opportunities for employment and 
success in any such pursuit, granting 
it seems one that is desirable? 

Assuming that we can answer these 
pertinent questions—which now, for 
the most part, we cannot—how shall 
wehelp him select his studies? Clearly, 
we shall need to know his aptitudes, 
tastes, and capacities, so far as we 
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can ascertain them, as well as the 
courses which will develop them into 
competence and culture. 

With proper support, organization, 
and direction, these answers can be 
supplied. Notable beginnings have 
already been made. My hope is that 
we may build upon them and combine 
our buildings into a comprehensive 
structure. Waste and frustration in 
countless lives can be avoided. 

Yet, let me say at once that I 
envision no scheme of regimentation 
or compulsion. Our knowledge is too 
limited and our judgment too faulty. 
Even if they were better than they are 
ever likely to be, I should still deny 
our right to apply external com- 
pulsions to the free choice of an 
individual spirit. 

For us who cherish the civilization 
wrought by the champions of free 
spirits and free minds events now 
making may strike the hour of 
destiny. In that civilization I was 
bred, in it I want to live. In my 
firm belief its perpetuation depends 
on faith and knowledge, faith to keep 
us facing to the mark though mists 
obscure and mountains rise between; 
knowledge to implement that faith 
and multiply our powers. Its per- 
petuation is our cultural salvation. 
To that end I would dedicate myself. 
To that goal I would point this 
university. [Vol. XI, No. 8] 
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A Challenge to Graduate Schools 


By I. D. WEEKS 


Questioning the Quality of Their Products 


NE important problem which 

confronts college and uni- 

versity presidents is the selec- 
tion of competent teachers for a 
faculty. No more significant task 
faces the administrators of institu- 
tions of higher learning than bringing 
to faculties men and women with 
ability, vision, and ideals. While the 
“Mark Hopkins” concept of the 
teacher has been modified somewhat, 
nevertheless, the teacher is still the 
most important factor in enabling 
the college to realize its high purposes. 
David Starr Jordan once remarked, 
“Have your university in sheds, have 
it in tents, but have masters there.” 

It is necessary that this duty of 
administrators be recognized, but 
recognition is not enough. Serious 
questions arise pertaining to this 
duty. Presidents must ask such ques- 
tions as these: Who are able teachers? 
How are college faculty members 
recruited? What uses can be made 
of the graduate schools in the selection 
of staff members? Does the educa- 
tion of the average candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy ensure 
ability, vision, and idealism? 

This article does not purport to 
answer the foregoing questions, but 
it raises them to illustrate the diffi- 
culty of this task. University faculties 


are recruited from teachers of other 
educational institutions, graduates of 
the school in question, and _ those 
graduating with advanced degrees 
from the graduate schools of the 
country. Most of the new additions 
to the faculties of the colleges and 
smaller universities are selected from 
this latter source. 
Isaiah Bowman says: 


One of the major pressures upon our 
graduate schools is that of providing high- 
school teachers with advanced degrees. 
. . . There is no more important con- 
tribution to progress in American life 
than a real advance in such training 
requirements. It offers the best oppor- 
tunity we have ever had to enrich and 
strengthen the education of . . . youth. 


To this the writer would also add 
providing adequate preparation for 
college and university teachers. Since 
the faculties are obtained, for the 
most part, from the graduate schools 
of the country, it might be well to 
look at the products of these institu- 
tions. For the most part they are 
young men with character, energy, 
and promise. Of course, there are a 
few older men who for one reason of 
another have left their work to 








1The Graduate School in American Democracy. 


Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 


1939. p.11. (Office of Education, Bulletin, 1939 | 


No. 10) 
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A CHALLENGE 


pursue advanced study and then to 
seek a haven in the pedagogical 
heaven, the college. The colleges 
and universities that are limited in 
financial resources have a_ choice 
between the young, untried, callow 
Ph.D. or the older man who has 
already reached his height of achieve- 
ment. Obviously, the younger candi- 
dates are selected. They may have 
a Ph.D. in botany, zoélogy, chemistry, 
English, economics, sociology, or in 
any one of a number of academic 
fields. In many instances the work 
leading to their Masters’ degrees was 
in the same subject. They come, 
therefore, to the teaching positions as 
specialists in their respective academic 
fields. Nicholas Murray Butler says 
in his report of Columbia University: 

The conflict between highly specialized 
knowledge and the essentials of a liberal 
education goes on with vigor, and the end 
isnot yet in sight. It may be suspected 
that this conflict is in considerable part 
due to the fact that an increasing number 
of college teachers have qualified them- 
selves to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from a university. These 
men are quite likely, when they begin the 
work of college teaching, to reflect 
immediately the influence of their uni- 
versity training and to approach their 
teaching task in a spirit of research 
instead of in a spirit of instruction and 
interpretation. It is not at all essential 
that a college teacher should have reached 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in his 
university course of study. What is 
essential is that he should have a sound 
and scholarly comprehension of the 
subject matter of that which he is to 
teach, as well as skill and tact in its 
interpretation to younger and less de- 
veloped minds. The high degree of 
specialization in study to which the 
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doctor of philosophy has become accus- 
tomed is precisely that which is to be 
avoided in college teaching.? 


Such specialization is necessary, 
especially in the departments with 
one or two staff members. On the 
other hand, it does limit the con- 
tributions of the faculty member to 
the institution. He is unable, or feels 
incompetent, to teach anything out- 
side his subject. Sometimes this 
specialization is carried to the extent 
of apparent competency within only 
one division of a subject. For exam- 
ple, he feels prepared only in European 
or American history in the general 
field of history. Worse than this, his 
colleagues feel him incapable of teach- 
ing even in a related field. He is not 
one who can speak readily before lay 
groups, except in the area of his 
specialty. The state university that 
accepts Mr. Canfield’s slogan, “The 
state is the campus,” finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to staff its faculty 
with well-prepared men and at the 
same time administer to the con- 
stantly growing demands of its state 
constituency. 

The writer is not arguing against 
specialization. He is, rather, criti- 
cizing the narrow foundation of many 
of those who have scaled the rugged 
academic heights leading to the 
coveted Ph.D. Someone has iron- 
ically remarked that college professors 
are so highly specialized today that 
they are unable to converse with 
their colleagues. They have no com- 
mon culture-mass with which they 
are = conversant. 


eport of the President of Columbia University for 
m.. ew York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
p. 25. (Columbia University Bulletin of Informa- 
tion, Fortieth Series, No. 1, December 16, 1939) 
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A Doctor’s degree too often means 
mechanical proficiency, knowledge of ac- 
cepted methods, principles or rules, and a 
reasonable acquaintance with the “litera- 
ture’ of the fieldofinquiry. Too feware the 
candidates who become discoverers, philos- 
ophers, exceptionally well-balanced men. 


Society needs specialists in ever 
increasing numbers, but it is in greater 
need, in this age, of the generalist or the 
man who is not afraid to pioneer in the 
field of interconnections.® 

The product of the graduate school 
assumes the rdle of a_ teacher- 
specialist. His philosophy ends with 
his chosen subject. He proceeds in 
his teaching as if all of his students 
were to become specialists. It is 
true that a significant percentage of 
the students in colleges of liberal 
arts become teachers. But teachers 
of botany need not necessarily be 
specialists. They do need to know 
the field, but they must also bear in 
mind that their students and their 
students’ students are not, for the 
most part, going to become Asa 
Grays, but rather garage mechanics, 
farmers, housewives, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, and bankers—not specialists. 
Thus, it would seem that education 
from the secondary schools through 
the universities is victimized by this 
vicious circle of teachers who were 
taught by specialists in the college, 
who were taught by specialists in 
the graduate schools. 

The writer is aware of the argument 
that college and university teachers 
should be trained in research and the 
graduate schools hope that they will 
continue with scientific investigations 
when they go out into teaching. 


’Bowman, op. cit., pp. 24, 55. 
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This is a most laudable objective, but 
often it is only a wish which never 
materializes. A large number of Doc. 
tors of Philosophy never engage in 





independent research after obtaining | 


their degrees. 
heavy teaching-loads, but partly to 
the fact that many of them never were 
interested in research. They did 
what was required to obtain a degree, 
then offered a silent prayer that 
once through with this they would 
never indulge further. Some of them 
reached their ‘‘intellectual watershed 
on commencement day.” 

The graduate schools that have 
followed their alumni know the large 
percentage of them who are teaching. 
They know that most of them in the 
colleges and smaller universities are 
doing little in the way of independent 
research. Furthermore, they know 
that their teaching often falls short 
of expectations. Some attempts to 
meet this situation have been made 
by offering the degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Education. This move- 
ment does not meet the issue so far 
as college and university teachers 
are concerned for each of them is 
expected to be a master within his 
academic field. However, proficiency 
in a given subject-matter area is not 
enough; knowledge of how to teach 
and the purpose of the subject in 
liberal education should color the 
teacher’s philosophy of teaching. It 
is exceedingly difficult for the teacher 
of some college subject to appreciate 
fully that there are knowledge and 
understanding of English, social sci- 
ence, natural science, and the humani- 
ties which a man on the street needs 
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acquire sitting at the feet of a specialist 
who thinks he is preparing one to 
become another expert in the subject. 
Progress has taken place in presenting 
subject-matter from the standpoint 
of general education. Notable among 
the experiments are those of the 
general colleges at the Universities of 
Florida and Minnesota. It is difficult 
to get college faculties to accept this 
opinion. One of the leading uni- 
versities of the nation was attempting 
to develop courses that would lead 
to general education. The committee 
brought the natural-science faculty 
together for the purpose of developing 
a course in this field that would aim 
at the goal of general education. 
The zodlogist brought in a microscope 
with a slide showing the paramecium 
and said, “This is all there is to 
biological science.” The botanist 
brought a rose and said, “This is all 
there is to biological science.” This 
illustration shows the difficulty in 
getting subject-matter specialists even 
to prepare a curriculum which pur- 
ports to give prospective college 
teachers a general understanding of 
a given area of human knowledge. 
Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is not left entirely to the teachers 
who are graduated from the colleges 
and universities since there is a 
pedagogical tradition in this educa- 
tional area which says teachers in 
service may be improved by intelli- 
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gent supervision. In the field of 
higher education, however, with but 
few exceptions the teacher is a law 
unto himself. His classroom is his 
sanctum sanctorum and no one dare 
enter there. Of course, the alert and 
growing teacher does improve in his 
method of teaching, but the degree 
and the direction of progress, if it be 
such, are largely individual matters. 
Hence, collegiate instruction is at the 
mercy of the graduate schools for 
they have under their influence the 
future teachers in higher education. 
They have the responsibility for the 
type of instruction given in the 
colleges and smaller universities. It 
does not come within the province of 
this discussion to suggest what the 
graduate schools might do to meet 
this important challenge. Some con- 
sideration could be given, however, to 
a more careful selection of students 
who are to become teachers. Candi- 
dates for advanced degrees who plan 
to teach might well be required to 
have a thorough knowledge of pro- 
fessional education. They might also 
be expected to know the interrela- 
tion of subjects in the varied fields 
of knowledge. 

The graduate schools hold the key 
to a higher level of teaching in 
the colleges and universities of this 
country. Their product is being 
seriously questioned. They are being 
challenged in the interests of society. 

[Vol. XI, No. 8] 
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A Functional English Course | 


By HAROLD H. SCUDDER 


The Individual Freshman’s Difficulties in English Are Determined 
and Corrected 


AST year the University of New 
| Pier made elective its 
hitherto compulsory freshman 
English course, and adopted a pro- 
cedure which it hopes will make 
possible from now on an insistence 
upon good usage in English on the 
part of every student in the Uni- 
versity all through his four college 
years, whether enrolled in English 
courses or not. The purpose of this 
article is to explain this new program 
and what led to its adoption. 

This institution, in common with 
most others, had maintained for many 
years a course in English composition 
which was required of all Freshmen. 
The course had varied somewhat in 
content from year to year, and its 
teachers had tried and after a time 
rejected a great many textbooks. Of 
late it had developed a markedly 
analytical attack. The student read 
essays and other prose, took part in 
class discussions, resolved the items 
under consideration into their ele- 
ments, learned to understand the 
thought of the writer and to appreci- 
ate the processes by which he had 
turned this thought into effective 
prose. The student was taught to 
think and to express his own thoughts 
in felicitously chosen words. The 
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course had been acknowledgedly a | 
difficult one, and those who taught it 
prided themselves that they could 
certainly be charged with no laxity 
and that their work had been strictly 
upon the college level. 

In spite of this serious effort, how- 
ever, the weekly college newspaper 
had bristled with violations of both 
good usage and good taste, and an 
embarrassingly large number of sopho- | 
more, junior, and senior students who | 
had successfully passed the freshman 
course had handed in, in all other 
courses, ill-written tests and examina- 
tions. It had become imperative to 
find out, if possible, why this situation | 
existed, to improve the course, or to 
substitute for it something better. 

The entering class at New Hamp. | 
shire totals from year to year about | 
six hundred students, selected from 
nearly three times as many appli- 
cants. Most of them come from New 
Hampshire high schools and _ acad- 
emies, and they have all been chosen 
from the upper portions of the 
graduating classes of their schools. 
They have come largely from a rural | 
or semi-rural native population, but 
in part, in the industrial cities of 
the state, from families of French- 
Canadian, Syrian, Greek, Italian, or 
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Polish origin, where from childhood 
they have spoken a foreign language 
as well as English. Each student has 
been certified by his high-school 
principal as competent, and his high- 
school record has shown him well 
above the school average in intelli- 
gence. The student has come to 
college with no particular educational 
thirst, but with the sober desire to be 
so educated that he may get a satis- 
factory job upon graduation and 
proceed to the earning of a respectable 
living. He and his parents are con- 
vinced that to this end a college 
diploma is practically essential. He 
is perfectly docile and willing to 
follow whatever course of study is 
prescribed for him. 

The University is coeducational, 
and of the six hundred Freshmen who 
arrive each year about one-third are 
girls. The fathers of these students 
are professional men, farmers, city 
business men, factory operatives, and 
manual laborers. Their children’s 
tastes and attainments are widely 
varied, and although a majority of 
these students can speak and write 
English by ear with reasonable 
accuracy, few have any intellectual 


| equipment to fall back upon in cases 


of doubt. 


Some, because of home 


_ environment, are defective in their 


use of English and have habits of 


- | poor speech definitely formed. Com- 


paratively few have any literary 
aspirations, and among those who 
are competent in their use of English 
a rather large proportion has no 
aesthetic appreciation of the lan- 
guage. To these last, good usage is 
understood, but bad usage gives no 
personal discomfort. 
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NDER the then existing system 

each of these six hundred stu- 
dents was forced to take the freshman 
course in English whether he wished 
to do so or not, or whether he needed 
to or not; and, obviously, whether 
he needed to or not depended upon 
the objectives of the course, which 
had not been too clearly thought out. 
If its aim was to ensure correct oral 
and written speech, it was not needed 
by many of the class, not even by the 
majority. For those who did need 
this service the course was plainly 
only partially effective. Further, it 
was essentially literary in character 
and was being forced upon a group of 
students who in the main had no 
literary aspirations or even interests. 
It was a good course for those who 
thought of writing as an art and 
wished to learn more about it, but 
for those who thought of writing as a 
means, and as a means only, it was 
a bore. For the portion of the class 
which was actually deficient in ele- 
mentary English, the course was too 
difficult and did not offer information 
elementary enough to be assimilable, 
and the worst of these made up the 
personnel of the annual group of 
failing students. Those who barely 
passed and the larger group for whom 
maintenance of good English usage 
was a matter of strict self-discipline 
and who upon completion of the 
course promptly relaxed, combined 
to form the disturbing group of 
upperclassmen whose shortcomings 
presented an insoluble problem for 
the rest of their college careers. 
There was a feeling generally preva- 
lent among the teachers that the 
University had done its best with the 
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inferior material sent it by the high 
schools. A somewhat uncomfort- 
able recollection occasionally ob- 
truded that the student deficient in 
English was not always deficient in 
his other subjects—was, in fact, not 
infrequently surprisingly proficient. 


HE impulse to make a change in 
program came through a chance 
visit to New Hampshire by Alvin C. 
Eurich of Stanford University. Asked 
by a member of the freshman English 
staff what he thought of the freshman 
course as generally handled in Ameri- 
can colleges, Mr. Eurich replied, “I 
should abolish the course, if 1 had my 
way.” Pressed for reasons, he said 
he felt that the usual course was 
overorganized, and that it had been 
developed until it had become one 
more obstacle to be overcome by the 
candidate on his way to a degree and 
to be forgotten by him as soon as 
possible afterward, along with other 
unnecessary and disagreeable items. 
This declaration opened a recon- 
sideration at New Hampshire of the 
actual value of a course which is by 
now so well built into college cur- 
riculums that the average teacher 
would as soon think of omitting it as 
think of omitting his breakfast. That 
college students, many of them at 
least, do not write well was of course 
conceded. On the other hand, this 
defect is not confined to Freshmen 
but persists throughout the four 
years, and so is plainly not being 
corrected by the course. At one 
time in American college history a 
remedial measure of this sort had 
evidently not been needed. This was 
in the days when only the sons of the 
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upper classes and those of profes. 
sional men aspired to a college 
education. Later there came a time | 
when the sons of men who had not | 
been to college applied for entrance, 
They were, in general, found to be 
qualified, but not in English. The 
college set to work then to supply 
what the home environment of this 
new group had not provided, and the | 
college has been at it ever since, with | 
increasingly larger numbers of new. | 
comers to provide for. 

It has not, however, done its work 
well. One reason, perhaps, is that it 
has tried to do too much: to instruct 
in the veriest elementals and then, 
taking advantage of its opportunity, 
to force upon all a_ course in 
composition which a majority do 
not need and which is so difficult as to 
divert the attention of those in need 
of instruction in the elements away 
from what they need most. The} 
student who comes to college today | 
unable to speak and write English 
correctly is seldom taught to do so by 
the orthodox freshman course because 
it does not get down frequently 
enough to the matters that most 
need attention, and in the mass 
instruction involved in large numbers 
the individual attention the needy 
cases call for cannot be given them. 
On the other hand, such courses are 
cluttered and blocked with hundreds 
of students who are perfectly equipped 
when they come to college to use their 
language correctly, but who are never- | 
theless expensively put through the 
motions of learning something which | 
they already know. | 

The New Hampshire plan _ has 
been to weed out those students 
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who are already prepared and to get 
down to the relatively few who are 
manifestly deficient in elementary 
English; to determine who these last 
actually are, what their defects are, 
individually; and then to furnish each 
such student with specific tutoring 
until his deficiency has been removed. 
At that point he is dropped from 
instruction. If, however, at any time 
in his four years in college he relapses, 
he will be brought in again promptly, 
and his drilling begun again. He 
cannot be graduated if at the end of 
his senior year he is under instruction 
for poor English. 

The weeding out of the prepared 
students was done by means of a 
standardized test (lowa English Place- 
ment). Of the nearly six hundred 
Freshmen who took it, but 267 were 
found deficient. In addition to this 
written test, all took also a test in 
oral English. Some were found lack- 
ing in both written and _ spoken 
English, and a few in spoken English 
only. Those deficient in oral Eng- 
lish were turned over to a remedial 
speech expert on the staff. The bulk 
of those who had no articulatory weak- 
nesses, but who in writing were found 
lacking in grammar and diction, punc- 
tuation, spelling, capitalization, vo- 
cabulary, or sentence structure, were 
divided into a series of groups, aver- 
aging 16 students each, and _ these 
groups were turned over to the 
members of the freshman English 
staff. The groups have never met 
as classes. The members meet the 
instructor individually as many times 
a week as possible and are specifically 
tutored to remedy their shortcomings. 
The shortcomings differ, of course, 
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from student to student, and the 
character of the instruction differs 
with them. Each case is considered 
separately. A good many students 
have already been reported as cured 
and dismissed. In the second semester 
they will consequently have about 
three hours of free time on their 
schedules to take any other course 
in the college curriculum which may 
be open to them. 

The new course has been in opera- 
tion for one semester only, but some 
instructors who were dubious at the 
start have already been converted. 
It has become increasingly apparent 
why the old course failed, when it did 
fail. The student was not reached 
at all. He heard the words, but from 
the distance of the teacher’s desk 
they did not register. Tutor after 
tutor already this year has seen the 
light break in eyes which he is 
confident never brightened for an 
English instructor before. Side by 
side at a table, what it all means, 
after much reiteration, at last is 
discerned. 

“Oh, I begin to get it,” exclaims 
the student. “I have often heard it 
before but it did not mean anything.” 

The majority of the class, freed by 
the standardized test given in Fresh- 
man Week, are still free. So far no 
one has reported any of them for 
doing unsatisfactory work, although 
canvass of the departments has been 
made, urging the reporting of any 
Freshman whose use of his language 
was not in every way satisfactory to 
his instructor. The few who have 
been reported were found to be 
on tutorial lists. The standardized 
test had screened them out already. 
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Meanwhile, the Sophomores, Jun- 
iors, and Seniors of the University 
of New Hampshire are handing in 
test papers with all the usual faults; 
that is, the usual percentage of them 
are. It is our belief that this is the 
last year in which this will be possible 
for Sophomores. Next year the first 
poorly written paper will bring the 
offender back into freshman group 
instruction, with its drills in grammar 
and its constant writing of papers, 
where the completely correct paper 
is the only one that satisfies. If a 
student so remanded really is deficient 
and has been inadvertently hitherto 
overlooked, he will profit by the 
remand. Jf he is a mere backslider, 
we expect the discipline to be 
promptly effective. 


TUDENTS in the freshman in- 

struction groups (the new course 
is called ‘English 1, 2. Elementary 
Written and Oral English”) write 
their papers in a newly instituted 
writing laboratory. This is a large 
room on the upper floor of the building 
occupied by the department of Eng- 
lish, a room newly and attractively 
furnished by the University for the 
purpose and equipped with the essen- 
tial reference books, its classroom bare- 
ness softened by paintings (products 
of the Federal Art Project) scattered 
on its walls. A member of the fresh- 
man staff is on duty here always to 
answer questions and to give any 
assistance which he deems legitimate. 
The student who writes here a paper 
for his tutor writes it himself, for 
it is signed by the instructor on duty 
as well as by the student before it 
leaves the laboratory. 
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To the writing laboratory are | 
invited all in the university who care | 
to use it, especially the student who 
is writing a term paper or other 
report. He has here the reference | 
books and quiet of the library and jin 
addition the opportunity for advice 
from the instructor in charge. The 
advice, incidentally, will never be | 
forced upon him, but he may have it | 
if he asks for it. The laboratory 
is open each afternoon except Satur- 
day and Sunday and every evening 
except Saturday. 

The freshman student who passes 
the standardized test in Freshman 
Week and has, consequently, not been 
enrolled in English 1 has in some cases | 
in this semester been taking work in 
English also. The University of New | 
Hampshire includes the three colleges | 
of agriculture, technology, and liberal 
arts. One year of English is required 
of Freshmen in the first two colleges 
and two years in the last. The 
Freshman in agriculture who has 
passed his test is free to take more 
English or not as he sees fit; some this 
year have done so and some have not. 
In the case of the technology Fresh- 
men, most >f them, at the urging of 
their dean, have enrolled in other | 
English courses. The dean of the | 
College of Techno'ogy has said that 
he welcomes the ne arrangement as 
an opportunity given him to add to 
his students’ programs English which 
might not otherwise have been pos- 
sible. In the College of Liberal 
Arts, where two years of English are 
required, the free Freshman _ has 
generally seized the opportunity to | 
take his second year of English in his 
first year, and the student freed for 
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his second semester will begin his 
second year then. 

The English courses which may be 
taken by these released Freshmen are 
twoinnumber. One is the customary 
survey course in English literature, 
the other the former freshman com- 
position course. The students in 
the latter, which has been renamed 
“Reading for Thought,” fill five 
sections and, with the exception of 
the Technology students, are taking 
the work voluntarily. 

Those students who are found 
deficient in English 1, 2 and those in 
the several sections of Reading for 
Thought are taught entirely by mem- 
bers of the staff which formerly 
taught the freshman composition 
course, and no one of them is carrying 
more than a normal load, which is 15 
hours. It is true, of course, that 
the tutorial work is emphatically 
intensive, and the teacher with a 
tutorial group has a harder task 
than he formerly had with a section, 
but no one has been given more than 
four tutorial groups. There has been 
a slight enlargement in the size of 
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the lecture sections in the English 
literature survey course. 

In general, then, with the adoption 
of the new program there has been 
no heavy increase of work for the 
freshman staff, and there has been no 
increased cost to the University. The 
standardized tests are provided by the 
University rather than by the English 
department, and they are machine 
corrected. The registrar’s office pro- 
vides the director of the course with 
complete data as to each student’s 
status before the first semester opens, 
and the course director, assisted by a 
graduate student, takes charge of the 
bookkeeping from then on. 

The results of the examination 
given in Freshman Week are sub- 
sequently reported in detail to the 
headmaster of each secondary school 
in the state which has sent Freshmen 
to the University. Each learns in 
what degree and in what respect each 
of his students has been successful or 
unsuccessful, and he is kept informed 
subsequently when and if his students 
are released from the obligations of 
English 1, 2. [Vol. XI, No. §] 
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Mutual Responsibility 


By HARLAN C. KOCH 


Thends in the Educational Relations of High Schools to Colleges 


~ 


IST advocates of curriculum 
revision believe that some 
orm of general education 
erge if the central educa- 
tional nefds of a democratic society 
are to He served. Moreover, they 
contend §that this must represent 
a contiruum for each individual 
throughoht his educable life. This 
theory is {lependent upon the effective 
articulatipn of the different levels of 
our educ{tional system. For various 
reasons fhe relations between high 
school aréd college are apparently the 
most trdublesome. Although much 
pioneerir’g is under way and impres- 
sive deyiartures from conventional 
practices: have been made in both 
instituticns, what evidence is there 
that their run-of-mine relations have 
been constructively affected thereby? 
Generall speaking, are they culti- 
vating cc-operative connections based 
upon thd changing concepts of both 
secondar? and higher education and 
the knowledge that they must mutu- 
ally share the responsibility of edu- 
cating both youth and adults for 
effective living? 

In May, 1939, an effort was made 
to secure some information concerning 
these general matters. Early in that 


must em 









month an inquiry was sent to 62 
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and Universities in the United States 


colleges and universities, both public | 


and private, scattered over the forty- 
eight states. Forty-eight replies were 
received. These questions were asked: 


How do high schools establish a rating 
with your institution? 


To what extent do staffs of secondary } 


schools look to your institution for’ 
professional leadership? 
What changes, if any, have you made 












in your plan of freshman admissions | 


within the last five years? 


What réle do the secondary-school | 


principals play in the admission of 
freshmen? 

What part does your institution have 
in the precollege guidance of high- 
school students? 


By these questions no 
survey of high-school and _ college 
relations could be attempted; instead, 
a general idea only was sought con- 
cerning the extent to which these two 
institutions are drawing together in 
regard to certain mutual interests. 
Through the process of rating of 
accrediting high schools the colleges 
have exercised their most potent 
influence over these lower schools. 
Invariably such domination, actual 
or fancied, is conspicuously pointed 


— 





out in every curriculum movement as 
the type of influence from which 
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MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


the secondary schools must extricate 
themselves if they are to fulfill their 
destiny. Consequently, any modifi- 
cations at this point have more than 
casual significance. How, then, do 
the 48 institutions which replied to 
the questionnaire rate the schools 
from which come their students? 


First of all, no general plan is, 


followed. Divergent practices exist 
not only between both public and 
private colleges, but within these two 
categories as well. The former gen- 
erally work closely with state depart- 
ments of education, whereas the latter 
do not necessarily do so. Both, how- 
ever, accept the lists of the regional 
accrediting associations, although in 
the East the private institutions 
either follow their own respective 
rating schemes largely or tend to be 
heavily influenced by the practices of 
the College Entrance Board. 

Certain departures from conven- 
tional procedures were reported. The 
University of Florida has no great 
interest in the ratings of individual 
schools because of the plan of admis- 
sion. Since for twenty years no 
special accrediting agency has existed 
in Nevada, the University weighs 
both quantitative and qualitative 
considerations when applications for 
admission are being examined. To 
the University of New Hampshire, 
the records of past accomplishments 
of students from given schools are 
significant, regardless of what agency 
may have accredited them. If the 


students from non-accredited schools 
make good over a period of two or 
three years at the University of 
Tennessee, schools are placed on the 
In Texas, the State 


permanent list. 
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Department of Education accredits 
schools through a co-operative group 
which represents all the different 
levels and types of schools in the 
state, including the University. 


LTHOUGH school visitation for 
purposes of accreditation is gen- 
erally construed to be a function of 
various state departments of public 
instruction, here and there certain 
universities provide such service. This 
is true at least in Arizona, Colorado, 
Illinois, and Michigan. In Arizona 
the visitor is assisted by a committee 
whose members are drawn jointly 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion and from the ranks of the high- 
school principals; in Colorado, by a 
University Committee on High-School 
and College Relations whose recom- 
mendations are referred to the Uni- 
versity Senate for final action; in 
Illinois, by a Committee on Admis- 
sions from Secondary Schools, which is 
a committee of the University Senate 
and whose membership includes the 
registrar and the high-school visitor; 
and in Michigan, by the University 
Bureau of Co-operation with Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

It is apparent that the afore- 
mentioned universities enjoy auton- 
omy in the accreditation of secondary 
schools. To them should be added 
one more state university, the Uni- 
versity of California. Procedures in 
California and Michigan are unusual. 

In California the University gathers 
information about student accom- 
plishment from all the colleges in the 
state. Cumulative grade-point aver- 
ages, based upon a five-year period, 
are computed for all students. These 
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averages, together with the percentage 
of students who make an average of C 
or more, are combined with “differ- 
entials” to form the basis for the 
rating of schools—the “differential” 
for any school represents the relation 
which the marks earned by pupils in 
that school bear to the marks which 
they later earned in college. 

In Michigan the University clears 
accreditation through its Bureau of 
Co-operation with Educational Insti- 
tutions. Specifically, the director of 
the Bureau supervises the field work 
which involves the services of many 
members of the various faculties 
of the University as well as those of 
the members of his own immediate 
staff. In this fashion approximately 
four hundred Michigan high schools 
are visited each year. Although the 
accrediting of a given school is con- 
tinuous when once established, schools 
are divided into one-, two-, and three- 
year categories, and are similarly peri- 
odically visited. Schools are dropped 
from the University list for cause. 
The lists of the various regional 
accrediting associations are accepted 
for out-of-state schools. 


HE ‘juestion, To what extent do 

staff of secondary schools look 
to your finstitution for professional 
leadership? elicited a variety of replies. 
Regardlefs of the specific character 
of these Answers, they tend to show 
“that the raost potent leadership appar- 
ently actompanies the accrediting 
function; that is, those institutions 
which do not establish their own lists 
of approved schools apparently exert 
a less effectual influence over the 
secondary schools than those which 


4 


do establish such lists. Be this as it 
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' 


may, 22 respondents indicated that | 


the secondary schools were looking 


to them for considerable help. Since 
few universities provided field workers 
to make personal visits to secondary 
schools, the remaining higher institu- 
tions co-operated with such schools 
in sundry ways, most of which were 
quite indirect. For instance, lectures, 
educational conferences, extension 
courses, reports from the registrar, 
professional bulletins, and the like 
were named. In two instances at 
least service to secondary schools was 
delegated to the universities’ respect- 
ive schools of education. Careful 
study of the original correspondence 
led to the conclusion that both the 
high schools and the colleges and 
universities to which they sent their 
graduates were giving relatively little 
mutual assistance. In this connection 
the strategy of the position of the 
higher educational institutions is clear; 
they well might take the initiative in 
building up sound educational leader- 
ship for the secondary schools to take 
advantage of. 

Criticisms of college-entrance re- 
quirements seem to run through every 


current educational reform like a | 
For the past fifty years | 


refrain. 
interest in the validity of subject- 
matter requirements for admission to 
college has been growing. The col- 
leges themselves have inaugurated 
many investigations of this question. 
Actual practice reveals, however, that 
they are not even remotely in agree- 
ment upon either qualitative or quan- 
titative standards of admission. Since 
they exercise their most restrictive 


influence over the secondary schools | 
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MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


through such requirements, whatever 
js happening or not happening is 
educationally important. For this 
reason the colleges and universities 
were asked to discuss such changes 
as they have made in their fresh- 
man admissions within the past five 
years. Twenty-five reported definite 
modifications. 

These departures fall into five 
general categories: the abandonment 
of specific subject-matter require- 


ments; the reduction of quantitative, 


requirements; the imposition of quali- 
tative requirements, such as rank in 
class, satisfactory personal interviews, 
aptitude tests, and the like; alternative 
subject-matter sequences; and place- 
ment tests in subject-matter fields. 
Illustrations of these particular 
practices cannot be given here. Only 
two specific policies will be cited 
instead. For instance, the report 
from Dartmouth runs as follows: 


Only two things are essential: Char- 
acter, accomplishment, and personality 
which the “selective process” was de- 
signed to determine; and that the appli- 
cant’s school history should indicate, both 
in content and accomplishment that he is 
competent to proceed with the work of 
the Freshman year. 

The inflexible fifteen-unit requirement 
which Dartmouth formerly had for 
admission to college was dropped in 
1934. . . . This change was made after 
experience with the selective process had 
demonstrated that no specific set of 
formal entrance units as presented by an 
applicant was sufficient to assure suc- 
cessful work in college and that any one 
of many school programs was capable of 
developing habits of study and providing 
background and preparation necessary for 
undertaking the course . . . offered. 
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At Southern California: 


. the most important change in 
requirements for admission to freshman 
standing in the past few years has been 
the substitution of the scholastic ranking 
in the high-school graduating class for 
the former count of recommended units. 
The basic plan for admission now requires 
that an applicant for freshman standing 
shall be certified by his high-school 
principal as standing in the upper half 
of the class with which he is graduated. 


Whether or not the principal’s 
recommendation should be prerequi- 
site to admission to freshman standing 
is a moot question. On the one hand, 
some principals are agitating against 
the continuance of such a recom- 
mendation where it is required, and 
some colleges have little faith in it 
on the other. Practice varies: 20 
institutions mentioned such a recom- 
mendation as part of their several 
plans of admission. Some of them 
look upon it as an important, if not 
an essential, element in admission; 
others treat it as supplementary 
information only, but request it never- 
theless. Of those which do not 
require a testimonial from the prin- 
cipal, several have never exacted it, 
and still others once included it but 
have abandoned the practice and 
rely upon other fact-gathering devices 
in regard to a given applicant. 


ITH few exceptions such at- 

tempts as the colleges are 
making at the precollege guidance of 
high-school students are nominal. 
College-entrance requirements, for 
instance, are generally heavily empha- 
sized, and such contacts as the 
colleges have with the high-school 


~ 
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students are largely restricted to 
individual calls by field representa- 
tives and to “college days.”” Although 
the universities of Arizona, Georgia, 
Illinois, New York, Ohio State, and 
Oregon reported counseling services 
of various sorts, no information is at 
hand to the effect that any of the 48 
responding institutions have initiated 
effective plans of comprehensive edu- 
cational guidance within the second- 
ary schools from which they normally 
draw their freshman classes. 

The need of such service is, of 
course, widely recognized. Effective 
techniques and experience in their 
use are not lacking. The question 
of adequate articulation between col- 
leges and high schools at this point 
remains to be solved. In this con- 
nection the Supervisor of Admissions 
at New York University spoke as 
follows: 


Our experience in general has been that 
student advisers in the preparatory 
schools have been ready to co-operate to 
an extent which has been recognized by 
few higher institutions and that most of 
them are pretty badly in need of informa- 
tion as to requirements of higher institu- 
tions and methods of integrating the 
preparatory and college programs. 


The Director of University Admis- 
sions at Columbia University frankly 
criticized current practices in this field: 


The discussion of the part the institu- 
tion should play in the precollege guidance 
of high-school students has been a moot 
point. We have tried close co-operation 
with the high schools, attendance at all 
of the so-called “College Days” and 
“Guidance Days” and have been quite 


dissatisfied with the results. 
recently decided that until a more 
satisfactory program of precollege guid. 
ance can be worked out, we shall to the 


‘largest possible extent cease making any 


attempt at precollege guidance. 


It is not a function of this report to 
argue needs. In passing, however, it 
may be pointed out that no more 
constructive service could be rendered 
all around than that the colleges 
should supply the high schools with 
effective counseling service inclusive 
of, but not restricted to, the problem 
of getting ready for college. 


HE evidence submitted by the 

48 institutions which responded 
to this inquiry leads to the conclusion 
that the secondary school on the one 
hand and the college on the other 
are still largely self-contained institu- 
tions as far as the following five areas 
are concerned: the rating of schools, 
professional leadership, freshman ad- 
missions, the high-school principal as 
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We have 








a responsible participant in admis- | 


sions, and precollege guidance. 


to be closing, however. Bilateral 
effort on many fronts is lacking. 
Consequently, sustained attention to 
all phases of high-school and college 
relations will be required to effect the 
educational continuum which the 
times apparently demand. Educa- 
tion on all levels is being studied in 
an impressive manner. Sparring over 


reducible differences between the sec- 
ondary school and the college should, 
therefore, give way to an_ honest 
attempt to put the whole plan together. 

[Vol. XI, No. §] 
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Seeking a Best Way 


By ROBERT H. MITCHELL 


More Effective Teaching in the Geology Laboratory 


EVERAL years ago we became 
dissatisfied with the type of 
geology laboratory instruction 
then in use at Muskingum College. 
In the belief that we might increase 
the enthusiasm of our geology stu- 
dents, find better techniques for 
caring for individual differences, make 
more economical use of the time of 
student and of instructor, and effect 
a financial saving in the use of lab- 
oratory equipment, we undertook a 
study of laboratory teaching methods. 
Two methods other than the one 
then in use were considered. In 
order to choose which of these 
methods we should adopt, we decided 
to experiment with the problem. 
We tried under identical conditions 
the suggested methods as well as the 
one then in use to determine by fact- 
finding methods which procedure 
yielded best student-learning results. 
We proceeded upon the basic 
assumptions that it is the duty of 
every teacher to adventure pro- 
fessionally, to develop and try experi- 
mentally new research and teaching 
techniques; to be as alert to the 
educational problems which he en- 
counters in his teaching as he is to 
the problems which arise in subject- 
matter and to apply to the solution 
of these problems the same principles 
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of scholarship; to search for facts in 
his study of his teaching problems; to 
clarify his own thinking as well as 
that of his students and colleagues as 
to the educational goals which are to 
be attained as a result of his teaching; 
to recognize his students’ individual 
differences, interests, and objectives, 
and to individualize his instruction as 
much as practical; and to appraise or 
evaluate the educational results of 
his teaching.! 

At the time this study was under- 
taken we were using what we have 
termed the lecture and _ written- 
response method. The students were 
given by lecture or assigned readings 
or both, the information which was 
necessary for working out a _ lab- 
oratory exercise. Each student was 
to work out certain projects or 
answer certain questions on paper 
and turn them in at the close of the 
laboratory period. The papers were 
corrected and returned, often without 
comment, at the next laboratory 
period. While the students were 
working on the exercises the instructor 
went about the laboratory giving aid, 
advice, or criticism. 

In attempting to find a better 


1These assumptions are embodied in Chap. 1 of 
A College Looks at Its Program, by the Muskingum 
College Faculty (New Concord, Ohio: Muskingum 
College, 1937). 
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method we modified a type of lab- 
oratory procedure used in the pathol- 
ogy laboratory at Cornell.2 In this 
method, which we have called the 
individual-conference method, the stu- 
dent uses a laboratory manual which 
gives him all the information neces- 
sary for the solution of the laboratory 
exercises. The manual was to be 
studied before coming to the lab- 
oratory. By this method certain 
flexibility was attained because the 
students were required to complete 
an assigned number of laboratory 
exercises during the semester, some 
of which were required but several 
of which might be chosen from a 
given list. 

During the laboratory period the 
instructor volunteered no help, and 
the students were required to exhaust 
all sources of information available 
before seeking aid of the instructor. 
When assistance was asked, it was 
seldom or never given directly; rather 
it was in the form of a series of 
questions calculated to lead the stu- 
dent to a solution of his problem. 

After completing an exercise the 
student asked for a conference with 
the instructor at which time he might 
get his difficulties straightened out 
and be quizzed orally on the exercise 
completed. At the end of the quiz, 
but before he was told his mark 
in the quiz, he might elect to take or 
not to take the mark earned. If he 
elected to accept the mark he then 
proceeded to the next exercise. If he 
elected not to accept it, he studied the 
same exercise again and took another 


*For a description of this procedure see Whetzel, 
Herbert Hice, “An Experiment in Teaching,” 
Scientific Monthly, XXXI (August, 1930), pp. 
151-62. 
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quiz. No limit was set as to the 
number of times a quiz might be 
taken, for since they were oral quizzes 
the instructor might suit the quiz to 
the past efforts and experience of the 
student, but, in practice, time did 
not permit a student to retake many 
of the quizzes. Only the score of the 
final quiz was used for marking. 
This method permitted each stu- 


dent to work at his own pace and | 


thus, to some degree, recognized his 
characteristic differences in the learn- 
ing rate. The flexibility in choice of 
exercises recognized, also in_ part, 
different interests and students’ goals, 
In the third method, the lecture 
and discussion method, the instructor 
and students worked together on an 
exercise as a discussion group. Fre- 
quent tests were given in order to 
evaluate the student’s progress. 
With the exception of the choice 
offered in the individual-conference 
method, the laboratory exercises were 
identical. The marks for all sections 
were computed on the basis of the 


daily work done in the laboratory, the | 


field work, and a final examination. 


The work for all groups was similar, | 


and all tests were objective; the only 
variation occurred in the teaching 
procedures used. 

We attempted to clarify our own 


thinking as to the educational pur- | 
poses which our laboratory teaching | 


should accomplish by preparing care- 
fully considered objectives, stated in 
terms of student behavior which we 
hoped to bring about as a result of 
the laboratory experience. Having 
decided upon exploring the _possi- 
bilities of the three methods of 


laboratory teaching, and knowing 
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SEEKING A BEST WAY 


what aims we had set out to attain, 
we were ready to apply fact-finding 
techniques and evaluation methods 
in order to determine how well each 
method of instruction contributed to 
the attainment of our aims. 


HE marks of comparable groups 

of students paired on the basis of 
six weeks’ grade-point ratio, sex, and 
intelligence-test percentiles, taught 
by the same instructor but by differ- 
ent methods, were compared in order 
to determine which method yielded 
best results in terms of the aims which 
we had set out to accomplish by 
our laboratory teaching. Before the 
groups were compared it was first 
necessary to determine the validity 
of the factors chosen as a basis for 
pairing. This was done by a similar 
pairing of the students within each 
group on the basis of the same 
traits, and it was found that the 
experimental control conditions were 
satisfactory. 

The data obtained by comparing 
the groups taught by the three 
methods, which have been published 
elsewhere,® seem to indicate that those 
taught by the individual-conference 
method measured up to the objectives 
better than those taught by either of 
the other methods, but since most of 
the instructor’s time is consumed in 
conference, a laboratory assistant 
is necessary to assist in handling 
materials and answering questions, 
and this adds to the expense of 
administering this method. The size 
of section handled by this method is 
necessarily limited by the number 
of students that can have conferences 

*A College Looks at Its Program, pp. 37-46. 
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with the instructor in a laboratory 
period; consequently, this means added 
expense because of the need of more 
laboratory sections. Thus the most 
efficient of the three methods from 
the standpoint of student learning 
was also most expensive in money and 
teacher time and energy. 

We attempted to modify the method 
so as to eliminate its weaknesses and 
at the same time retain its advan- 
tages. By substituting written quizzes 
for the oral quizzes it was possible to 
handle a larger group of students in a 
laboratory section. Because a num- 
ber of comparable test items may be 
prepared before the laboratory period 
and marked at the instructor’s con- 
venience, he has more time to give 
aid in the laboratory and handle 
necessary materials. 

Because the individual-conference 
method compelled the student to 
work independently with a minimum 
of aid from the instructor and thus 
develop his self-confidence and initia- 
tive, and because the modified method 
permitted the handling of a larger 
group of students as effectively as did 
the original method with much smaller 
groups, another type of procedure 
suggested itself. If the students were 
working at their own pace with a 
minimum of aid from the instructor 
and if the test items were prepared in 
advance of the laboratory period 
and marked at the instructor’s con- 
venience, the instructor should be 
able to handle a considerably larger 
group than under the individual- 
conference method, if enough equip- 


ment were available. If several 
different laboratory groups—geology, 
general earth science, geography, 
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mineralogy, and the like—could be 
accomodated at the same time under 
the direction of the instructor using 
the modified individual-conference 
method, a saving of instructor’s 
time and student’s learning might be 
effected. Hence we introduced what 
we call the workroom plan. By this 
plan the workroom is open a liberal 
number of hours each week for study 
or laboratory work. Materials and 
equipment of varied nature are avail- 
able in the room so that students may 
elect hours in the workroom irre- 
spective of the course they are taking. 

Since the workroom is an out- 
growth of the modified form of the 
individual-conference method we have 
made no effort to evaluate the modi- 
fied individual-conference method. 
The workroom plan is still in its 
developmental stages. 

In the general geology course this 
year we have attempted to introduce 
a greater degree of flexibility in 
meeting individual needs and inter- 
ests. After the student has dem- 
onstrated that he has a satisfactory 
knowledge of, and ability to use, some 
basic laboratory techniques, he is at 
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liberty to select the type of project | 


upon which he will work during the 
remainder of the term. A number of 
problems have arisen in connection 


with this method which will have to | 


be solved before the method is ready 
for evaluation. 

This study has value since it serves 
as a reminder that there are several 
possible ways of presenting any sub- 
ject and that the method any one is 
using may or may not be the best 
method. It suggests the possibility 
of using fact-finding techniques and 
experimental methods in determining 


which of several possible methods of | 


teaching yield best results in student- 
learning. It indicates that there are 
variations in results of teaching when 
different methods are used which may 
be due, in part at least, to teaching 
procedures. It suggests a_ better 


method of investigating results ob- , 


tained by any teaching procedure 
than the “it seems to me” method. 
The method suggested is that of 
stating the goals which we hope to 
attain as a result of our teaching and 


then testing to determine how well we | 


have attained these goals. 
[Vol. XI, No. §] 
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The number of different items of 
information requested on the applica- 
tion forms for scholarships and fellow- 
ships indicates that there is no 
agreement among the universities as 
to what information is important in 
the selection of scholars and fellows. 
In all there were 200 distinct items 
of information asked or given on 
application forms for undergraduate 
awards, 133 of which appeared on 
only three or fewer forms, 45 on two 
or fewer forms, and 71 on only one 
form. A total of 165 distinct items 
was asked or given on application 
forms for graduate awards, 65 of 
which were asked by only three or 
fewer schools. 

There is ample evidence that 
research is greatly needed in deter- 
mining adequate and just methods of 
selecting students to receive awards. 
At present only one school has any 
plan to give mathematical values to 
any of the criteria and to arrive at a 
composite score for each applicant. 
Generally, mere opinion and general 
interpretation of data presented by 
applicants are the methods of selection. 

Most awards are made for one 
year only, but they may be renewed 
upon application. The conditions for 
renewal or continuation are similar to 
those for the first award. 

The usual plan of organization 
for administration of awards is to 
have a committee on undergraduate 
awards and another committee for the 
graduate schools. In a few schools, 
however, committees within each 
department administer the awards. 
Deans of colleges and other admin- 
istrative officers whose regular duties 
relate to student welfare are usually 
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members of the awards committees, 
Attempts have been made with much 
success to have selection of scholars 
and fellows made by the universities 
at a uniform time. 

The restrictions placed upon the 
awards by donors prove to be a 
serious problem in the control of 
scholarships and fellowships. Some 
of the schools make awards which 
are not restricted; they are “open 
awards” to be held by capable 
students in any department. The 


purposes for supporting scholarships | 


and fellowships seem to be: first, to 
attract outstanding students; second, 
to bestow distinction upon high 
scholarship; third, to serve society by 
solving its problems and making 
discoveries; and fourth, to improve | 
the educational output of the uni- 
versity, important in the order named. 


ceived from 167 principals and 

headmasters of high schools from | 
which large numbers of graduates | 
entered the universities of the Associa- 
tion. According to these replies, the 
principals were aware of the influence | 
of university scholarships and fellow- 
ships upon the administration of the 
high schools and upon students who 
were interested and desirous of obtain- 
ing scholarships. Most of the prin- 
cipals felt that students who should | 
be awarded scholarships gain a fair | 
knowledge of them by the means 
employed to inform them. 

They felt that mathematics, foreign 
languages, and physical sciences are 
the best fields for students who will | 
later wish to apply for scholarships. 
Teachers do much to encourage bright 
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AWARDING SCHOLARSHIPS 


students to prepare for and apply for 
such awards, but students get little or 
no special teaching to prepare them 
for awards. As far as the principals 
are aware, the awards in college have 
but little effect upon the marking sys- 
tem in use in the secondary schools. 

Six hundred sixty-six Seniors about 
to be graduated from twenty scattered 
high schools that sent large numbers 
of graduates to the universities of the 
Association replied to questionnaires. 
Their replies revealed that they have 
some fairly accurate understandings 
concerning scholarships in college. 
They place scholastic ability and 
character first in the list of qualifica- 
tions which they think universities 
employ to select students for awards. 
They understand that courses in the 
“solid” subjects will give them a 
better background for successful col- 
lege work and enable them to compete 
successfully for awards. 

Many of them think that successful 
participation in athletics will make an 
open road to the scholarship award. 
Others suggest fields where their 
mental abilities will be displayed, such 
as writing, debating, forum, and 
honor societies. 

A considerable number found the 
desire for a scholarship award to be a 
motive for more studious and careful 
work while in high school, but a large 
part of them had been informed con- 
cerning college scholarships too late 
in their school career to influence their 
first years of high-school work. Much 
of the information they do receive is 
from a secondhand or third-hand 
source, such as from other students, 
friends, and former award holders. 

If the criteria for the selection of 
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scholars were simplified and if high- 
school students were better informed 
concerning them, awards might be a 
strong motivation for increased efforts 
on the part of the students. 

Officials administering awards seem 
satisfied with the criteria and the 
means of applying these criteria in 
the selection of applicants. They 
desire more awards with stipends 
varying according to the needs of 
the recipients. 


IXTEEN criteria for evaluation 

of the scholarship and fellowship 
programs were evolved and applied to 
the findings. These criteria are: 


Awards should be made to attract the 
most capable students and not to 
increase enrollment. 

Good scholars should not be encouraged 
to sell themselves to the highest bidder. 

Purposes of the research or study sup- 
ported by awards should be of value 
to the recipient and to society. 

The system of making awards should be 
the result of research rather than 
opportunities and opinions. 

Committees administering awards should 
possess all the facts and _ records 
concerning students. A bureau of 
college personnel working with a 
research department would have such 
information. 

The amount of aid should vary with 
the need and quality of work of the 
recipient. 

All aid should promote self-respect and 
manliness of the student receiving it. 
All grants of aid should be confined to 
one year; and no assurance should be 
given of aid for more than one year, 
unless the grounds for the award still 

maintain. 

Scholarships and fellowships should be 
designed primarily to promote the 
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development of promising young men 
and women rather than to favor any 
research problem. 

The criteria used in the selection of 
scholars and fellows should act as a 
source of motivation for higher accom- 
plishments by the students, but they 
should not determine curriculums, 
methods of teaching, or administration 
of lower schools. 

The educational institution should have 
available records regarding the students 
who have been granted financial assist- 
ance in the form of scholarships. 

Scholars and fellows should be selected 
on other bases than athletic ability, and 
athletic ability should count neither for 
nor against the applicant. 

The grants for the support of scholarships 
and fellowships should be unrestricted 
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to permit the administering boards to 
use such funds for the best possible 
purposes that may arise as times and 
conditions change. 


Academic requirements and assignments | 


of scholarships and fellowships should 
be definitely controlled by the faculty 
acting directly through its regularly 
constituted officers and committees. 

A uniform time for awarding of scholar. 
ships and fellowships and for accepting 
of the same should tend to prevent 
shopping around and should minimize 
the problem of schools with larger 
awards depriving the smaller colleges 
of some of the best students. 

No award should be supported for grad- 
uate study unless there is prospect that 
the student thus subsidized will find 


some demand for his services afterwards, | 
[Vol. XI, No. §} | 
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_Cross-Examining the College Press 


By DOLORES MARIE FREITAS 


Summarizing Opinions Gathered by a Questionnaire 


HE college press—meaning, 
specifically, the college news- 
paper—has for many years 
wavered and flourished in curious 
paradox, which Mr. Pollard of Ohio 
State University has termed “half 
free and half slave.’ On the one 
hand, it represents freedom of expres- 
sion, opportunity for creative develop- 
ment, a medium for dispensing news 
to student groups of four hundred and 
four thousand and fourteen thousand, 
a training ground for future journal- 
ists, and a desirable extra-curricular 
activity. On the other hand, it 
represents a perennial nuisance, a 
hotbed of undergraduate radicalism 
and bad taste, a playground that 
attracts freaks and publicity hounds, 
an uncertain chronicle of the ability 
of college students to misspell, mis- 
construe, and misjudge. 

No college newspaper, it appears, is 
exempt from falling into the erring 
ways of the latter classification; all of 
them can and do lay claim to ful- 
filling the approved elements of the 
first classification. What causes this 
seesawing of goodness and badness in 
college journalism? 

Is there a prevailing standard of 
practice—or should there be—which 
defines the field and sets the task of 
student newspapers? What do col- 


lege authorities and student editors 
themselves think? Which are their 
most vexing problems and can any- 
thing be done about them? 

In response to a questionnaire sent 
out in May of 1939 and tabulated 
in September, 175 college editors, 
heads of departments of journalism, 
presidents, and heads of social-science 
departments from all sections of 
the country gave their answers to 
these and other questions that con- 
cern campus newspapers. The survey 
reveals pertinent characteristics and 
trends in college journalism today. 

Shockingly, the 175 participants 
agree that while freedom (“‘of the 
press”) is the highest ideal and the 
right of every newspaper, few college 
editors are equipped to assume its 
counterweight of responsibility. To 
the question, Should college news- 
papers be subjected to censorship? 
93 representatives of some of the best 
known colleges and universities in the 
United States said yes, and 70 said no. 
All did not reply to the question. 

This comment from the University 
of Southern California illustrates the 
viewpoint of yes-voters: 


All editors in the world are subject to 
the control of the newspaper owners. 
Why should not the college editor be 
subject to the same type of control? 
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With what is the twenty-year-old student 
editor endowed that should leave him, of 
all the editors in the world, completely 
free of any sort of control? 
And from the University of Missouri: 
Since practically no student editors are 
of age, therefore not actually responsible 
in the eyes of the law and, as in many 
institutions, the paper has too little 
financial backing to withstand a libel 
suit, it is a bit of a farce for students to 
holler about freedom of the press when 
they might be censored by university 
officials. 


At Ohio University the case of the 
student editor was expressed in these 
words: 

I have observed that in cases where the 
responsibility for the newspaper and its 
contents rests fully upon a_ student 
editor, the contents are usually of a 
higher class and often less objectionable 
than in papers where the editors are 
constantly trying to outwit a censor—be 
he faculty member or otherwise. 


Most frequently recommended de- 
vice in lieu of direct censorship 
is the written code or platform drawn 
up by the editorial publications 
board. Student journalists in many 
of America’s leading colleges—Minne- 
sota, Southern Methodist, and Colo- 
rado among them—subscribe to such 
codes and find them workable. The 
fact remains that the vote of 93 to 70 
is close enough to warrant a suspicion 
that the college press cannot be as 
independent as student editors enjoy 
believing it should be. 


SUMMARY of the problems of 
campus newspapers, as reported 
by the four groups of contributors 
to this survey, would resolve into 
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five basic types in the order of 


their frequency: difficulty of adequate | 


financing, tendency toward sensga- 
tionalism, lack of accuracy in report. 
ing, faulty judgment on emphasis and 
proportion of news by editors, lack 
of understanding of the function of a 
student newspaper by the staff and 
by the faculty. 

All of the problems, except perhaps 


the first type and the second part of | 
the fifth, are remediable within the | 
structure of the newspaper setup | 
itself. Even interference or domina- 


tion by faculty members, however, 
can be gradually diminished by a 
long-time program which begins with 


re-education of the student journalists | 


themselves. 

From editors and journalism depart- 
ment heads came two types of 
problems: those interpreting or calling 
attention to outside influences on the 
paper, and self-critical ones. From 


the heads of social-science depart- | 


ments came remarks which the more 
discriminating type of reader might 
make, and criticism developed from 
personal experience as “victims” of 
collegiate reporting. Presidents ex- 
pressed, on the whole, a_ public- 
relations point of view. They see the 
shortcomings of the campus paper as 
detrimental to the best interests of 
students and college alike. They are 
remarkably tolerant of the strictly 
mechanical errors alone. 


Two groups of colleges and uni- | 
represented in this | 


versities are 
investigation. The first group is 
composed of 54 having schools or 
departments of journalism approved 
for professional instruction by the 
American Association of Schools and 
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THE COLLEGE PRESS 


Departments of Journalism. The 
second group includes 24 institu- 
tions—state colleges, sectarian col- 
leges, and a few “independents,” all 
of California. The first group, on 
the whole, is a typical expression of 
daily papers; the second group, of 
weeklies and bi-weeklies. There seems 
to be a preponderance of problems 
directly caused by the organization 
of campus government—especially in 
the first group, in which the news- 
paper is part of the undergraduate 
political system. Under such con- 
ditions the newspaper is in danger of 
being bitten by the hand that feeds it. 

Scream as student editors will 
about the monotony of campus news, 
they helped to decide in this investiga- 
tion that a college paper serves 
primarily as a “bulletin board.” It 
ranks next in function as a desirable 
extra-curricular activity, and third 
as a publicity medium. 

Though all contributors to the 
survey agreed that the campus news- 
paper definitely meets certain institu- 
tional needs, they doubt that it meets 
them to the fullest capacity. They 
feel that a college newspaper should 
not present off-campus (world) news, 
believing that, if they do, the back 
yard will be neglected and the outside 
field only inadequately covered at best. 

Betterment of the institution 
through editorial policies and com- 
ment—even though this means occa- 
sionally criticizing faculty members 
or the administration—is regarded as 
a primary obligation of the campus 
press. The vote of the college presi- 
dents on this question, again, was 
unusual—those from the first group 
approving such criticism unanimously, 
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and eleven out of fifteen in the second 
group agreeing. 

The contributors see absolutely no 
justification for smut in campus 
newspaper columns, and little for 
the “razzberry” edition. National 
advertising won the sanction of all 
but Ig voters on the ground that it is 
a financial necessity. The movie- 
review column, the women’s page, and 
the gossip column are considered 
desirable only from the standpoint of 
reader interest—which is, after all, 
the deciding factor. 

Permanent features of the col- 
lege newspaper, these voters decided, 
should include the following, either 
regularly or periodically, depending 
on space and frequency of publication, 
in the order of importance: editorials 
or editorial page, sports page or sec- 
tion, a contributor’s column or letter 
box, advertising, notices or official 
announcements, a feature page or fre- 
quent feature stories, “guest” con- 
tributions—such as from the college 
president, “exchange” notes—news 
of other campuses, a column by 
the editor. News stories and pic- 
tures would have precedence over 
all these. 

A study of the newspapers rep- 
resenting these colleges revealed no 
marked differences as to content, and 
only slight variations in make-up— 
despite the fact that nearly all 
editors responding to the question- 
naire believed that they are free to 
experiment in this respect, and despite 
the declaration of 117 voters against 
38 who approved of occasional changes 
in make-up or style of student 
newspapers. Whether controlled by 
the student body or by the school 
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of journalism, campus organs are 
basically alike. 

One representative of Montana 
State University went so far as to 
remark: ‘“‘There is too much tradition 
and too little analysis in all jour- 
nalism!” He captures, in those few 
words, a fundamental truth which 
every editor might heed. 


AINLY because tradition has 
established certain content, 
procedure, and organization as correct 
practice, partly because of the con- 
servatism of education itself, and 
partly because of certain mechanical 
and financial limitations which apply 
in general to the newspaper field and 
in particular to the amateur division, 
the college press is standardized 
almost to the point of exhaustion. 
In holding to a definite pattern, it 
only follows the example set by 
“leading metropolitan dailies” (those 
mentioned most often were the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the New York Sun, 
the Herald-Tribune, and the Times). 
Most recent movement to win 
the approval of college editors was 
“streamlining.” Scarcely a campus 
newspaper today does not use flush 
left heads, indented decks, “catch- 
lines,” and strategic placement of 
pictures—or even the flag—in the 
effort to look as lively and as much 


. 
' 


, 
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like the commercial daily as possible, | 
Occasionally a paper will dispense 

with column rules on one or more 

pages to achieve that streamlined — 
look; a few have gone so far as to | 
adopt lower-case head type. The 

curious thing is that usually these 

departures from the routine are | 
eventually discarded in favor of | 
standard practice again, after the 

novelty has worn off. 

Rseponsible for most of the faults 
of the college newspaper are two | 
inherent characteristics of the under. | 
graduate press: first, a constantly | 
shifting population and consequently 
ever-changing staff, composed for the | 
most part of immature students with | 
short-sighted, four-year viewpoints; 
second, a reverence of deadlines and 
an allegiance to newspaper tradition 
(vaguely defined), together with the | 
limited time students can give, cause 
undue haste and carelessness in 
collecting, writing, and editing. 

On the one hand, these char- 
acteristics are natural and inevitable 
to some degree. On the other hand, 
they stand as chronic excuses for 
those who will accept them as reason 
for doing a poor journalistic job. | 
Whether each individual college news- 
paper is wavering or flourishing on 
the paradoxical seesaw impinges on 
these two principles. [Vol. XI, No. §] 
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Effects of Student Self-Help 


SAMUEL C. NEWMAN anp ROSS L. MOONEY 


Some Findings with Respect to Scholastic Achievement and Other Effects 


HERE have been, tradition- 

ally, two contrasting ap- 

proaches to the question of 
what effect self-help employment has 
upon college students. On _ the 
one hand, many observers have 
sentimentalized the rdle of student 
employment in developing character, 
transforming weaklings into “he 
men,” adding the most important 
elements to education of college 
youth, and in short creating self- 
made men and women. In many 
circles, great prestige is attached to 
having worked one’s way through 
college, as part of the American 
tradition of admiration for rugged 
self-reliance; persons in high places 
point with pride to such evidence of 
lowly origin. This point of view 
sees only virtues in student employ- 
ment, and attributes only favorable 
effects to such activity. On the other 
hand, some alarmists have placed 
sweeping condemnation on all employ- 
ment by students while attending 
school, alleging that it interferes with 
the main business for which students 
come to college, that it has defi- 
nitely adverse effects upon scholastic 
achievement, health, and all aspects 
of student life. Only in recent 
years has attention been directed to 
attempts at careful study of the 


effects, and the findings may be 
disappointing to those holding either 
of these contrasting views. 
Preliminary to the question of 
effects is the question of the extent 
of employment among college stu- 
dents. A recent survey of the various 
available studies on extent of student 
employment, made by one of the 
present writers, may be summarized 
by stating that from one-third to 
one-half of the students, on the 
average, engage in part-time employ- 
ment while attending college, with 
great variations according to sex 
(more workers among men_ than 
women), type of college, location, and 
other factors. As would be expected, 
some schools are far above this rough 
average—a few ‘‘co-operative-type” 
schools having 100 per cent of their 


students gainfully employed—and 
some schools are far below this 
average. Studies in various years 


show a surprising constancy, with less 
change in the proportion employed 
from year to year than is frequently 
supposed (Ig). 

The same survey of various studies 
revealed the not unexpected finding 
that working students are drawn 
more heavily from homes with lower 
incomes and less wealth. Between 
Io to 20 per cent of the students were 
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found to be earning all of their 
expenses; the other employed stu- 
dents were earning various fractions 
of their total expenses. Hours of 
employment averaged slightly under 
20 hours a week, although in many 
cases college students work a full- 
time week of 40 or more hours, along 
with their school tasks. Equally 
wide variations were found in wage 
rates and working conditions. The 
types of work include every con- 
ceivable kind of job, usual and 
unusual, and may be conveniently 
grouped under four headings as pri- 
vate jobs, jobs on the college payroll, 
NYA jobs, and employment by var- 
ious student enterprises (publications, 
laundry agencies, and many others). 
The proportion of students employed 
in each of these four types of work in 
each college was found to differ 
widely according to type of college, 
location (city or village), and other 
factors. A recent study at Ohio 
State University revealed that 52 
per cent of the working students 
reported jobs with private concerns. 
The proportion of NYA jobs is 
roughly 1o per cent of each student 
body, but some colleges choose not 
to participate in the program to this 
extent while others employ a larger 
percentage of students on NYA by 
cutting the amount of work allowed to 


each NYA worker (16). 


FFECTS of employment on 
students in non-scholastic and 
scholastic areas have been studied 
in various investigations. The find- 
ings in non-scholastic areas are, how- 
ever, relatively limited. 
Health investigations indicate that 
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employment of normally healthy stu- 


dents probably has adverse effects | 
only in extreme cases (overwork, | 


unhealthful working conditions, inter- 
ference with sleep, and the like), 
Effects on personality are reported 
as partly adverse (such as narrowed 
outlook, frustration, and strain) and 
partly favorable (such as experience 
in meeting people, greater self. 
confidence, and greater maturity), 
On one campus, 81 per cent of the 
workers ascribed positive values to 
their work, emphasizing mainly the 
value of “learning about people and 
how to work with people,” and 
psychological gains, such as. self- 
assurance, independence, how to use 
money, and the like (16). There 
is rather general agreement among 
investigators that the effects of em- 
ployment on personality are largely 
beneficial though there is some con- 
vergence of opinion that employment 
has the opposite effect in the area 
of the students’ social development, 
that it interferes with and restricts 
the normal social and recreational 
activities of students. Fifty-five per 
cent of the working students, in one 
case, cited “social life” and ‘“‘extra- 
curricular activities” as the chief 
sacrifices required by their employ- 
ment (16). This restriction is based 
mostly on lack of time for the working 
students to participate; the relation- 
ship is quite expected and obvious. 
Of course, there is some evidence that 
students get social values from certain 
jobs (making friends among student 
co-workers and student customers), 
and there is also evidence that some 
employed students are prominent in 
campus social life. Vocational results 
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EFFECTS OF STUDENT SELF-HELP 


of student employment depend largely 
on the types of job; obviously, some 
are considered to have no vocational 
value, while others, including many 
NYA jobs, give the student workers 
valuable experience.! 

Effects of employment on scholar- 
ship have been the subject of many 
investigations. Wide differences of 
opinion are expressed on the question, 
and these differences are reflected in 
divergent and seemingly contradictory 
research findings. One group of find- 
ings supports the theory that 
employment is harmful to college 
marks, another group shows superior 
marks for workers, while a_ third 
group shows no observed relationship. 

Among the investigations which 
show lower academic achievement 
for workers is Prosser’s study of 337 
freshman girls at the University of 
Iowa in 1928. Seventy of the girls 
wereemployed. It was reported that 
the number of workers making aver- 
age marks was 15.1 per cent less than 
for the class as a whole, while the num- 
ber making very low marks was 21.7 
per cent greater. When intelligence- 
test scores were held constant, the 
workers still appeared to be handi- 
capped by their work (20). Angell 
reported a 1923 study at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in which g2 
employed women had an average 
mark of 76.6, compared with the 
University average for women of 78.8; 
the average for 621 employed men 
was 69.9, compared with the average 
of 71.2 for all men. The marks of the 
men went down as the hours of 


‘The survey of investigations by Newman (19) 
teviews studies of effects on health, personality, 
social life, and vocation, and quotes from student 
cases and from opinions of specialists in these fields. 
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work increased (2). A_ study of 
Freshmen in the College of Com- 
merce, Ohio State University, in 
1930 revealed that the working stu- 
dents, whose weekly working hours 
ranged as high as 45, with an average 
of 18, spent an average of 3.5 fewer 
hours a week on study, and received 
on the average one letter mark lower 
on two major courses than did the 
non-employed group (21). A study of 
100 employed and 100 non-employed 
students at the University of Ken- 
tucky found that the non-employed 
carried more hours of schoolwork and 
made higher marks than the em- 
ployed (13). A study at North- 
western University reported that 
students with superior records felt 
that employment made little differ- 
ence in their schoolwork, while those 
with average and inferior records 
considered employment a hindrance 
to schoolwork. Those with inferior 
records averaged more hours of em- 
ployment than those with average 
records, who in turn averaged more 
hours of employment than those with 
superior records. Another part of 
the study showed that 20 per cent 
of probationers were entirely self- 
supporting, while only 11 per cent 
of non-probationers were entirely 
self-supporting (10). 

Turning now to a group of investi- 
gations which showed higher academic 
achievement for working students, an 
early study at Colorado College 
showed that “moderate workers” 
scored better than non-workers or 
heavy workers. The scholastic aver- 
age for those not employed, or working 
less than 6 hours a week, was 75.8; 
for those employed 6 to 24 hours. 
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weekly, 76.5; and for those employed 
more than 24 hours weekly, 72.6 (1). 
A Chicago study revealed that 15.7 
per cent of the employed students 
had low scholastic records, while 17 
per cent of all students were in the 
low scholastic group. Commenting 
on the higher academic achievement 
of the working group, the report 
stated: “The handicap in time seems 
to be outweighed by a greater serious- 
ness of purpose or by an acquired 
ability to work to better advan- 
tage” (14). In another study of 150 
students from five different teachers’ 
colleges, 33 per cent of those who 
ranked high in academic average 
were working, while none of those 
who ranked low were working (15). 
A Princeton survey in 1929 was 
reported to reveal that “the self- 
supporting students achieve 
scholastic standing . . . higher than 
the average for the rest of the uni- 
versity”’ (24). A personnel study at 
Wittenberg College reported that, 
except for the senior men, the stu- 
dents who were working part-time 
attained higher scholastic marks than 
those who did not work (18). An 
Ohio State University study of 100 
employed and 100 non-employed 
Freshmen in the College of Commerce 
reported superior academic achieve- 
ment for the employed group. The 
investigation attributed this superi- 
ority partly to the superior ability 
of the workers (as indicated by their 
slightly superior high-school records), 
and partly to the “earnestness of 


purpose” of the workers (11). 

The vast majority of studies dealing 
with N74 student workers have also 
shown a superiority of such workers 
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over general student population; but 
it must be remembered that NY4 
students are a carefully selected group 
from the outset, and that they must 
maintain certain scholastic standards 
to avoid being dropped from NYA 
work. Such studies undoubtedly show 
that capable students are being helped 
by NYA, but they throw little light 
on the effects of employment on 
scholarship (27). 

Turning now to the third group of 
investigations, those which reported 
neither inferiority nor superiority of 
working students’ scholastic records, 
one such study was made in 1927-28 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and revealed that the workers 
varied only slightly from the non- 
workers with respect to marks; the 
differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant (5). In a study at the 
University of Michigan, in which 216 
students were tested on _ various 
aspects of college life, the results on 
academic adjustment were different 
from those of the same author's 
earlier study, already cited. The 
investigator commented: “ The results 
indicate that self-supporting activities 
are in general not correlated with 
academic failure. ... The figures 
hardly warrant the statement, how- 
ever, that self-support is an asset 
to study”’ (3). 

In a 1927-28 government survey 
of 48 land-grant colleges, the results 
showed that the college adminis- 
trators “generally stated that the 


scholastic standing of self-help stu- | 
dents is average; three institutions | 


report that it is above average, and 
only one . . . below” (8). Ina care- 
ful statistical study of freshman 
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women at Ohio State University in 
1926-27 and 1927-28, it was found 
that the time spent in part-time 
work was not a reliable item in 
predicting scholarship (g). A detailed 
study at the University of Minnesota 
in 1929 found an insignificant correla- 
tion between earnings and scholarship, 
even when intelligence-test scores 
were held constant (25). Three other 
investigations which reported insig- 
nificant correlations of employment 
with marks were: a study of 456 City 
College (New York) students (6), a 
study of 109 working Freshmen at 
North Carolina State College (17), 
and a study of Minnesota land-grant 
college students (7). A study at 
Temple University also was reported 
as finding that employment does not 
interfere with scholastic standing (23). 


MONG the studies reporting 
neither inferiority nor superior- 

ity of the employed students are some 
of the most reliable studies made. 
Instead of comparing the average 
scores of whole groups of workers 
with whole groups of non-workers as 
in the studies previously cited, these 
studies use the paired-group tech- 
nique. Individual working students 
are paired according to sex, class, 
intelligence-test scores, and other 
variables with individual non-workers; 
as many variables as possible are 
held constant, so that the vari- 
ables under consideration (employ- 
ment and scholarship) will be isolated 
as much as possible from the influence 
of other factors. This more exacting 
approach has been used in only a few 
of the available studies, including a 
few of the NYA studies cited. At 
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the University of Kansas in 1925-26 
such a study was made of 96 under- 
graduate women earning half or more 
of their current expenses, carefully 
matched with g6 non-workers. It 
was found that the two groups had 
almost identical scholastic success; 
the self-supporting group had a sta- 
tistically insignificant superiority (26). 

A variation in the pairing technique 
was used in a freshman study at 
Muskingum College in 1935-36, where 
65 workers were paired with non- 
workers by a highly reliable predicted 
scholastic score; the workers had a 
statistically insignificant superiority 
in scholastic performance (12). A 
rather thorough application of the 
pairing method was used in a recently 
completed two-year study at the Ohio 
State University, in which one of 
the present writers collaborated. On 
several items, 123 employed Fresh- 
men in the College of Commerce were 
individually matched with 123 non- 
workers, and were found to have 
statistically insignificant differences 
in median scholastic achievement 
during six quarters (two school years). 
The workers were found to have a 
higher “mortality,” however, 53 per 
cent of them failing to complete six 
quarters as against 46 per cent of 
the non-workers. Despite the simi- 
larity of medians, there were more 
individuals among the workers than 
among the non-workers who had an 
unsatisfactory scholastic standing—61 
of the 123 workers, 55 of the 123 
matched non-workers (22). 

These paired studies indicate that 
workers and non-workers have insig- 
nificant differences in average scho- 
lastic achievement; one paired-group 
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study at Susquehanna University, 
however, showed a definite superiority 
for the non-workers on a small group 
of 28 pairs (4). 


ROM the many findings reviewed 
in the preceding pages, no simple 
generalization concerning the effects 
of employment on scholarship is 
possible. One is not justified in con- 
cluding dogmatically either that em- 
ployment has been proved to be 
beneficial to scholarship, or that it 
has been proved to be unqualifiedly 
harmful. At the same time it would 
be untenable to assert that employ- 
ment has no effect, even though many 
of the studies have shown no sta- 
tistically significant difference between 
the average scholastic records of the 
workers and the non-workers. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to conclude that employment is only 
one of the many factors which influ- 
ence the student’s life; many other 
elements correlative with employment 
have their part to play. The intelli- 
gence of the individual student, his 
previous scholastic work, the nature 
of his course, the state of his physical 
and psychological health, the degree 
of his maturity, the clarity of his 
purpose—these and other elements 
combine, along with the kind and 
amount of work required of him in his 
particular job, to influence the effects 
of his being employed. A _ general 
average for a group, whether it shows 
higher or lower marks for the workers, 
or no significant difference at all, 
obscures the influence of these multiple 
factors in the individual student’s 
case. Personnel specialists are regu- 


larly faced with cases of students who 
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are in scholastic difficulties, and they 


can testify that such difficulties are | 


practically never attributable to a 
single factor, but to a constellation of 
factors, in which employment may be 
of relatively great or little importance, 
In complex cases of maladjustment, 
the employment may be the “straw 
that breaks the camel’s back.” In 
cases of superior adjustment, it may 
be the most dramatic element in the 
story of the development of a self. 
made man. It is not well to lay 
either the praise or blame solely at the 
door of employment, however. Em- 
ployment alone cannot be taken as an 
independent determining factor. 

As in the case of individual stu- 
dents, so also in the case of individual 
colleges, various elements have their 
parts to play. The traditions sur- 
rounding working students on a given 
campus, the nature of the curriculum, 
the type of community, the kind of 
work done, the attitude of the college, 
the character of the student body— 
these and other variables play upon 
different college situations to provide 
different effects, as the variations in 
results of the reported studies testify. 
Predicting in advance what the results 
of employment in a given college 
might be is impossible since employ- 
ment does not operate independently 
of other factors in each college 
situation. 

Behind much of the controversy 
about the harm or benefit of employ- 
ment is this false assumption that 
employment produces effects inde- 
pendent of other factors. The better 
assumption is that under some con- 
ditions employment can be beneficial, 
while under other conditions it can be 
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harmful. The real problem is to 
inquire into the conditions under 
which employment can be beneficial 
and to try to bring about these 
conditions in the situation in which 
college students are working. This is 
the constructive line of development 
along which further studies can most 
profitably move, rather than to pursue 
again the fruitless quest for a judg- 
ment as to whether employment is 
categorically good or bad. 

This line of development is not 
only imperative if the problem is 
to come nearer solution, but it is 
demanded by a realistic view of the 
situation. Even if the colleges wanted 
to restrict the number of their em- 
ployed students, it is highly improb- 
able that they would now doso. The 
financial and sociological pressures 
which in the past have brought 
working students to college are still 
operating. They have had sufficient 
force to bring the ratio of working 
students up to one-third or one-half 
of the student population on the 
average campus. This isa significant 
proportion of the college population. 
In the future, these pressures both on 
the colleges and on the potential stu- 
dent population are more likely to 
increase than diminish, and the ratios 
of working students are likely to 
increase accordingly. Looking at the 
matter quite realistically, is it not 
therefore wiser to accept the fact 
that large numbers of students are 
going to be employed and try to get 
from the situation the most educative 
benefits possible? 

Colleges using the co-operative plan 
have already asserted quite plainly 
their belief that work and schooling 
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can quite advantageously go hand 
in hand. NYA programs on some 
campuses have demonstrated that 
values to both students and colleges 
can be derived from work activities if 
only a little pre-planning is done to 
guarantee the benefits. Field work 
and practical experience are seemingly 
becoming more important parts of 
professional training in many quar- 
ters. Employers, as always, make 
the assumption that students are not 
really educated until they can prove 
that they know how to work. Employ- 
ment is certainly no less a considera- 
tion than it has been in the past. 
On every hand there are evidences 
that employed students will continue 
as significant proportions of the col- 
lege population, and that if employ- 
ment is effectively used, it can become 
a more significant part of the edu- 
cative process. In future studies of 
employed students, it is hoped that 
the emphasis will be laid on an 
exploration of the ways by which the 
integration of work and education can 
more effectively take place. 
[Vol. XI, No. 8] 
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The Magazines Read’ 


The two years from 1938-40 covered 
by the reading assignment of the 297 
Freshmen? in the General College, 
University of Minnesota, were note- 
worthy for the amount of magazine 
space devoted to occupations for 


TABLE I 


PeriopicaL Sources OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

















NumeBer or ABsTRACTS 
Source 
Men |Women/| Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
tS ae 53 . 61 
Eee, 9 30 
American Magazine......... 21 2 23 
Saturday Evening Post...... 19 3 22 
ee 16 4 20 
Ear ereee 12 2 14 
Popular Aviation........... <> are 14 
ties a6 6 ais 4 eo 03:4. II 2 13 
School and Society.......... 10 3 13 
en xns sittetes 4 7 II 
Se 5 5 10 
RE aikhcevcaasts eee 10 
EE 2 7 9 
CS rere 7 2 9 
ee 5 3 8 
Monthly Labor Review....... hh ee 7 
Weekly News Review........ ae 7 














youth and the problems attendant 
upon vocational choice and valid occu- 
pational information. Job descrip- 
tions read and abstracted by students 


Reported by Milton E. Hahn, Co-ordinator of 
Vocational Orientation, General College, University 
of Minnesota, in collaboration with C. Harold 
Stone, Research Assistant in charge of evaluation of 
Vocational Orientation, and member of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, University of 

innesota. 

*See:“ Building Bibliographies through Student 
Readings,” JourNAL oF HIGHER Epvucation, XI 
(October, 1940), pp. 385-86. 


to meet this reading assignment were 
carried in 144 magazines. 

The popularity of the Readers 
Digest can probably be explained by 
the fact that the magazine is found in 
many homesas well as the policy of this 
publication to survey articles from 
many sources. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of different articles about occupa- 
tions discovered in the issues of this 
publication from 1938 to 1940 indi- 
cates that much usable material is to 
be found from month to month. A 
similar explanation can be given for 
the frequent references to the 4meri- 
can Magazine, Colliers, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and the Weekly News 
Review. Trends, the publication of 
Science Research Associates, was 
barred from use because it is entirely 
devoted to the kind of material asked 
for in the assignment. Perhaps Occu- 
pations should have been omitted also 
for much the same reason. 

To demonstrate the wide variety 
of publications in which occupational 
information was found, we give the 
list of publications from which only 
one student obtained material which 
are not included in other tabulations 
of these data: 


American School 

American 
Photographer 

American Art 

Aero Digest 

Air Trails 

Arrow Way 

Architectural Records 

Architectural Forum 
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American Journal of 
Home Economics 

Better Homes and 
Gardens 

Buying 

Building America 

Billboard 

Credit and Financial 
Management 
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Coronet New Statesman and 
Consumers Credit Nation 
Commonweal Opportunity 
Curriculum Journal Overland Monthly 
Catholic World Popular Mechanics 
Digest and Review Power Plant Engineer 
Educational Record Pictorial Review 
Electrical Review of Reviews 
Merchandising Surgery 
Educational Digest Survey Graphic 
Employees Land Success 
Transportation Saturday Review of 


Engineers Chicago 
Trade Journal 

Education 

Freight Transportation 

Journal of Education 


Literature 
South Atlantic 
Quarterly 
Soctal Frontier 

St. Nicholas 


Journal of the Science 
American Dental Sample Case 
Association Traffic Management 
Junior College Journal Truck News 
Life The Times 
Liberty Texas Outlet 
Library Journal United States Camera 
Meteorology and Wide World 
Aviation Yale Review 


Despite the efforts of publications 
devoted to reviewing current liter- 
ature about occupations, much is 
printed each year which does not 
get coverage. Student assignments 
can be made in such a way that 
bibliographies may be compiled to 
supplement professional sources. Em- 
phasis is placed upon supplementation 
because the writers feel that no 
school can afford to dispense with the 
services rendered by organizations 
which are primarily concerned with 
the collection and dissemination of 
occupational information. 

Student abstracts, after editing and 
classification, can be mimeographed 
to make them available to whole 
student bodies regardless of the grade- 
levels involved. The authors edited 
the 583 abstracts collected by these 
Freshmen and compiled a bibliography 
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of some 1f0 items for the use of 
students in the General College, 
This plan would be suitable for junior 
and senior high schools as well as for 
the junior college. 
The number of different publica. 
tions cited appears to indicate that 
students are interested in reading 
about their ambitions and aspirations, 
Even though many of these aspira- 
tions are wishful thinking and will 
never be realized by the particular 
individual who did the original read. 
ing, instructors can direct other stu- 
dents, for whom these goals are valid, 
to these student discovered sources. 


The McGregor Plan for 


Americana 


The McGregor Plan for Americana | 
for College Libraries was made pos- 
sible by the late Mr. Tracy W. 
McGregor, of Detroit and Wash- 
ington, in 1933. Although the founda- 
tion now benefits sixteen colleges and 
universities scattered over the entire 
nation but centering notably in the 
Southeast, it is yet not widely known, 
With emphasis on provision of } 
original materials in American his. | 
tory, the plan nevertheless dem- | 
onstrates the essential connection be- 
tween social and humanistic interests. | 
Such interests, too, were admirably | 
united in the life of the founder. | 
Mr. McGregor was __ industrialist, | 
philanthropist, social worker, civic and | 
patriotic leader, musician, bibliophile | 
and collector, Christian gentleman. | 
He attended Oberlin College and lived 
most of his life in Detroit. 


*Reported by Charles D. Matthews, Director of 
the Library, Birmingham-Southern College. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Although not emphasizing his love 
of books until late in life, Mr. 
McGregor became one of America’s 
outstanding bibliophiles and _ col- 
lectors, and from this interest came 
the McGregor Plan. He died in 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1936, 
shortly after a visit to the University 
of Virginia, where he and the Uni- 
versity hoped he might settle his 
residence to continue his collecting 
activities. 

The new foundation dates from the 
proposal made by Mr. McGregor in 
January, 1933, in a letter to Charles 
A. Beard, president that year of 
the American Historical Association. 
Following is a quotation from the 
founder’s outline of the plan, made in 
counsel with the committee appointed 
by the Association: 


Through a friend of history, the Com- 
mittee on Americana for College Libraries 
of the American Historical Association 
has funds available to assist from ten to 
twenty institutions in purchasing rare 
source books in American history, com- 
monly called Americana. The Committee 
has decided to offer $500 per year for this 
purpose to each of certain colleges, pro- 
viding the college will itself appropriate 
an equal amount, thus making $1,000 per 
year for each institution. The plan 
should be entered into with the expecta- 
tion of continuing for a period of ten 
years or longer.‘ 


The foundation was set up with a 
board of trustees composed mainly 
of intimate industrialist friends of 
Mr. McGregor, forming a corporation 
with offices in Detroit. Income from 
the fund administered by the trustees, 


‘Adams, R.G. The McGregor Plan. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: American Historical Association, 
1937. p. 1. 
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except for necessary expense, is turned 
over to the Committee on Americana 
for College Libraries of the American 
Historical Association. The perma- 
nent chairman-director is Randolph 
G. Adams, director of the William 
L. Clements Library, University of 
Michigan. The secretary is Miss 
Kathryn L. Slagle. 

Operation of the plan in co-operating 
institutions may be best explained 
by quotations from the guiding recom- 
mendations in the pamphlet, The 
McGregor Plan: 


In the main, it is expected that a college 
will not take its own $500 from the sum 
annually appropriated to the librarian 
of the college for ordinary purposes, but 
will provide that sum in addition thereto. 
The Committee wishes to encourage 
participation in the Plan by established 
institutions in which the main emphasis 
is placed upon the four-year liberal-arts 
course. The Committee likewise prefers 
to extend the benefits of Mr. McGregor’s 
Plan to colleges in sections of the country 
not now so well supplied with rare 
Americana, rather than to institutions in 
the great metropolitan centers that are 
already blessed with books of the sort 
with which the Committee proposes to 


deal.® 


From the eleven institutions co- 
operating at the time of Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s death in 1936, the number, 
by conservative expansion which will 
continue, has grown to sixteen. In 
addition, Mr. McGregor’s own library 
has been set up in the new Alderman 
library at the University of Virginia, 
and the University is adding to the 
collection by means of its own funds. 

Benefiting institutions to 1940 are 
the following: Albion, Allegheny, 


5Op. cit., pp. 10-14. 
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Baylor, (home of the famous Brown- 
ing library, the largest collection of 
Browningiana in the world, assembled 
by Joseph Armstrong), Birming- 
ham-Southern, Carleton, Dartmouth, 
Emory, Florida State College for 
Women, Mills, Mount Holyoke, 
Pomona, Wake Forest, Wesleyan, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, William and Mary, and 
Wooster. It will be noted at once 
that benefits of the McGregor Plan 
are enjoyed at present especially in 
the Southeastern region. Here there 
are seven of the sixteen institutions. 
If Baylor is added, eight of the 
sixteen are in the “Southern regions.” 
This concentration offers an oppor- 
tunity for reasonable co-operation. 
Resources of the collections in the 
individual institutions are generously 
made available to qualified outsiders, 
both in study at the libraries and by 
means of photostat or microfilm copies. 
Naturally, no set rate of acquisition 
is possible, due to divergence in the 
cost of individual items or sets 
purchased from year to year, but it 
can easily be realized that each 
institution will have, at the end of 
the ten-year period and the expendi- 
ture of $10,000, a good collection of 
Americana. This will be available 
for continual study and use especially 
by instructors and advanced students, 
and will be a potent influence toward 
continuing book collecting and love 
of books by members of the college. 
A number of the institutions report 
their intention to continue participa- 
tion in the Plan longer than ten years. 
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Uses already made of the col. 
lections in the few years during which 
they have been available give promise 
of growing activity in advanced study 
and in research, even in some institu. 
tions which formerly had little or no 
material for such creative work, 
Most of the co-operating institutions 
are devoting half or more of their 
annual funds to regional or area 


interests, but none exclusively or : 


narrowly so. 

It is reassuring to learn that the 
libraries answering the inquiries have 
been fortunate to obtain an actual 
new and special appropriation of $500 


for their contributions to annual | 


purchases of Americana. In other 
words, with the $500 from _ the 
McGregor Plan, the Plan has achieved 
the effect of increasing the library 
expenditures for books by $1,000 in 
almost every case, and has not 
interfered with the ordinary budgets. 


—- 


The McGregor Plan for Americana | 


for College Libraries, or the Mc- 
Gregor Plan for the Encouragement 
of Book Collecting by American 
College Libraries, has been in opera- 
tion for less than a decade. It is 
fervently to be hoped that nothing 
will interfere with perpetuating the 


work and its gradual and wise exten- | 


sion in liberal-arts colleges. (A flood of 
applications would of course be an 
embarrassing and deplorable handi- 
cap!) The results, achieved and 
confidently expected, must be recog- 
nized in future studies of college 
libraries and especially of the resources 
of libraries in the South. 


_— 
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A NEw curriculum placing emphasis 
on “vocational competency and the 
training of socially minded lawyers” 
goes into effect this fall in the College 
of Law, Ohio State University. An- 
nouncement of the revisions is made 
by Arthur T. Martin, new dean of the 
college, who during the past year has 
headed a faculty committee working 
out the details. According to Dean 
Martin, the content of the pro- 
fessional curriculum has been drastic- 
ally revised. Time allocated to some 
traditional courses has been reduced 
to make free time for new materials; 
sequences have been changed “to 
have areas of law developed in a 
fashion which is logical from the 
student’s viewpoint.”” More courses 
are required to ensure training in all 
areas basic in the education of a 
lawyer, and new courses have been 
added to secure the inclusion of 
new legal materials and to improve 
methods of instruction. The general 
sequence of the courses is such as to 
give the student an expanding view 
of the legal system as he progresses 
through his three years of study, with 
special emphasis in the third year on 
the synthesis of legal, economic, politi- 
cal, social, and practical principles. 
Introducing the beginning law stu- 
dent to his professional program are 
two new courses, “‘ Legal Institutions,” 
a historical approach to law, and 
“Legal Method,” a study of the 
philosophies in law and the use of 
Judicial logic. New “reading courses” 
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made available in the second and 
third years have no regular classroom 
meetings; instead each student fol- 
lows an outline of suggested readings, 
with frequent conferences with the 
instructor. Where previously senior 
seminars have been reserved for out- 
standing students, seminars are now 
required for all third-year students. 
Such seminars the coming year will be 
conducted in constitutional problems, 
fiduciary administration, industrial 
control, labor relations, and market- 
ing law. Other curriculum features, 
emphasizing the development of 
“certain essential professional skills,” 
include an increase in written work, 
such as drafting of legal documents; a 
new legal bibliography course, requir- 
ing greater familiarity with law books 
and publications; trial practice with 
formal moot court work under an 
instructor; and the legal aid clinic, 
where, under instructor supervision, 
students conduct office consultations 
with real clients. 


A pan to reorganize Bard College, 
the men’s undergraduate unit of 
Columbia University at Annandale- 
on-Hudson, is to be put into operation 
at once, according to University 
officials. Of a required reorganiza- 
tion fund of $160,000, more than 
$40,000 has already been raised by 
the Bard College trustees, who expect 
to bring the total to $80,000. This 
sum will be matched by the Uni- 
versity, which has agreed to advance 
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a share of its pledge immediately. 
The Bard College plan for individual 
education, which calls for a_pro- 
gressive program involving closer rela- 
tions between the College and the 
University, combines liberal educa- 
tion and specialization. With the 
high ratio of one faculty member to 
every four students, it will be possible 
to provide individualized instruction 
and personal guidance. 

Columbia University sponsors the 
Bard program as one of its con- 
tributions to the variety of ideas in 
American educational practice, it is 
declared. For 1940-41, the College 
trustees have set aside about $20,000 
for financial assistance to outstanding 
applicants. Tuition will be reduced 
according to the needs and abilities 
of the students who apply, the 
amount of the reduction varying 
from $100 to $1,000. If a student 
fulfills the expectations upon which 
the initial reduction is made, it will 
be repeated annually to enable him 
to complete his education at Bard. 


The function of Bard in the Columbia 
system is to develop a distinct educa- 
tional program for undergraduates. The 
subjects of study are those included in the 
usual curriculum of the liberal-arts col- 
lege. They are grouped in four divisions— 
natural science, social studies, languages 
and literature, and arts. In the arts, 
more than usual emphasis is placed upon 
studio work, as well as on theory, 
appreciation, and history. 

What are known at other colleges as 
“extra-curricular activities” are at Bard 
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an important part of the educational pro. 
gram. Dramatics, choral, instrumental 
and orchestral music, and journalism are 
given a place in the regular curriculum, 
Student self-government furthermore pro. 
vides a training school for the principles 
and practice of democratic government, 

A winter field period of about seven 
‘weeks between the fall and spring 
semesters allows the student to obtain 


experiences different from those which he | 


gets at the college. Science students 
usually work in commercial laboratories, 
hospital clinics, or large technical libraries 
in metropolitan centers. Students of 
literature may devote the period to 
creative writing which demands uninter. 
rupted concentration, or to critical writing 
and research begun at college and carried 
on in the larger libraries available in 
cities. Students in the social studies are 


urged and assisted to get work with | 


business firms, governmental bureaus, 
newspaper offices, and other organiza. 
tions. To students in the arts, music 
and drama, the period offers oppor- 
tunities to attend exhibitions, concerts 
and dramatic productions. 

The reorganization plan is the result 


of a report and recommendations made | 


to the trustees of Bard and the trustees 
of Columbia University by Robert D. 
Leigh, president of Bennington College, 
who was acting dean of Bard from 





September, 1939, to January, 1940. Mr. | 
Leigh went to Bard to study the financial | 
condition, the educational program, and | 


the possibilities for the successful con- 
tinuance of the College. 
of his report the trustees of the two 
institutions entered jointly into an agree- 
ment to conduct the fund-raising campaign 


On the basis | 


which is now near successful conclusion. | 
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- Editorial‘ Comments > 








Survey Courses 


ROM time to time the JouRNAL 

has commented editorially about 

the new survey courses for 
Freshmen and Sophomores which are 
being tried out in scores of colleges. 
Behind the experiments lies the nega- 
tive assumption that most students 
who take the conventional beginning 
courses in the various departments 
are really taking terminal courses in 
the field and are not going on to 
develop a major in the subject. The 
positive assumption is that ter- 
minal courses can be constructed in 
general education which will reveal 
to the student the contributions that 
the area surveyed is making to culture 
and can be used by the student in 
understanding his environment as 
a layman. 

Such assumptions change the struc- 
ture of beginning courses. There are 
more demonstrations in science survey 
courses and less laboratory work. 
The lines between department speciali- 
zations are broken down: a survey 
course may cover the social-studies 
area rather than sociology alone, or 
economics alone. Greater stress is 
laid upon practical applications and 
less upon technical details than in the 
usual departmental beginner’s course. 

All this smacks of superficiality. 
The specialist, interested primarily in 
his field, states from his armchair that 
students get a smattering of many 
things and a scholarly hold upon 
little. He feels that such courses are 


a concession to those young persons 
who want a degree and are not 
interested in scholarship. He believes 
that teachers cannot be found whose 
scholarship is wide enough to guar- 
antee scholarly teaching in two or 
three related fields. 

In this period of criticism it is 
encouraging to hear the opinions of 
students about survey courses. To 
the editor has come a report on the 
subject from the University System of 
Georgia, prepared by F. S. Beers. 

In the Georgia system Freshmen 
and Sophomores are expected to spend 
half their time on six survey courses: 
Georgia Problems, Human Biology, 
Humanities, Functional Mathematics, 
Physical Science, and Social Progress. 
The other half is spent on ele- 
mentary departmental courses—non- 
survey courses. There are eleven 
state institutions, including the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, in the system. 
Mr. Beers asked several questions of 
all Sophomores in all the institutions 
in 1940. Two of these bear upon the 
criticisms just raised. 

The students reported for each of 
the six survey courses upon the 
request: 

Comparing survey with non-survey 
courses I have had I would rank each 
survey course in QUALITY (1, first; 2, in 
the highest one-fourth of courses; 3, 
above average; 4, below average; 5, in the 
lowest one-fourth; 6, last). 


The returns reveal the interesting 
fact that every one of the survey 
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courses scored higher than the average 
for the non-survey courses in quality 
of content. On the basis that the 
average quality of non-survey courses 
was 50 per cent, the average of the 
survey courses ran from 60 tec 84 
per cent. 

The Sophomores were also asked 
this question: 

Comparing survey courses with non- 
survey courses I have had I would rank 
each survey course in amount of EFFORT 
AND STUDY REQUIRED (1, first; 
2, in the highest one-fourth of courses; 3, 
above average; 4, below average; 5, in 
the lowest one-fourth; 6, last). 


Again the survey courses won. The 
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average of each survey course ranked 
above the non-survey courses, with a 
spread from 60 to 83 per cent. 

The Sophomores in the state insti. 
tutions of Georgia are convinced that 
the quality of the survey courses 
compares favorably with that of the 
non-survey courses and that they 
have to work harder to master them, 

One study in one state proves 


nothing for all colleges in the nation | 


and some professors will object that 
students are not good judges of 


quality, but the burden of proof that | 


the survey courses are superficial in 
quality and snap courses in effort 
rests upon the opponents. 


W. W.C. 
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Why Not with Love? 

How to Reap A Book, by Mortimer J. 

wt Adler. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1940. ix+398 pp. $3.00. 


The sudden and enormous popularity 
of this book is both gratifying and 
pathetic. It is gratifying because it is 
one more illustration of the widespread 
and eager desire for education; it is 
pathetic because books with this title 
and others such as are concerned with 
the art of thinking, the art of conversa- 
tion, the art of living, and even etiquette, 
indicate vast numbers looking for an 
escalator to culture. 

Professor Adler does not make the art 
of reading very easy; those who expected 
ease will be disappointed. Indeed, there 
are some who will be terrified and some 
who may even be repelled from reading 
anything except magazines. I do not 
think such an effect on such persons 
would either disappoint or displease the 
author; he believes in work. I think his 
book will do a great deal of good; his 
main point is that reading good books is 
not passive relaxation but active energy. 

I have always believed that books are 
to be read, pictures to be looked at, music 
to be listened to; yet there are many who 
seem to forget this obvious fact. I, 
myself, although not able to play any 
musical instrument, trained my ignorant 
mind to appreciate and passionately love 
the best music in the world by listening 
to it exactly as a man would listen to a 
business proposition by which he might 
make a million dollars or as a man who 
had just asked a woman to marry him 
would listen to her reply. 

Now with books. Schopenhauer, in 
the delightful preface to his great work 
in 1818, suggested that it was possible 
“to make use of a book in several ways 
without exactly reading it. It may fill 


a gap in his library as well as many 
another, where, neatly bound, it will 
certainly look well. Or he-can lay it 
on the tea-table of some learned lady 
friend. Or, finally, what certainly is 
best of all, and I especially advise it, he 
can review it.” 

This book I read before reviewing it, if 
these comments can be called a review. 
I obtained some stimulation and some 
valuable suggestions. But what it all 
gets down to is this: read with concentra- 
tion. 1 divide all readers into two 
classes, those who read to remember and 
those who read to forget. If one wishes 
to read a book to add to one’s mental 
furniture, one must read it with attention. 
I do not really believe it is necessary to 
take all the separate steps mentioned in 
How to Read a Book. In fact, I think 
there is one enormous emotion almost 
omitted—I mean /ove. Instead of read- 
ing as a task, why not read because we 
love the book, or love its subject, or love 
its author, or anyhow love reading? 

And my suspicion that love and enter- 
tainment are not strongly enough empha- 
sized is strengthened by the list of books 
given at the end of the volume. Many 
of these are intolerably dreary. Why 
should an average intelligent man and 
woman read six books by Freud, six books 
by Thorstein Veblen, five books by John 
Dewey, five books by Whitehead, four 
books by Hegel (“the intellectual Cali- 
ban”), and only two by Goethe? A 
tremendous omission is Wilhelm Meister 
and the Conversations with Eckermann, 
one of the wisest and most charming 
books ever written. What would you 
really think of a man or a woman who 
preferred reading Karl Marx to Anthony 
Trollope? And from which of these two 
would you learn more about human 
nature? 

WitiraM Lyon PHELPs 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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An Intimate Account 


A Campus Decape, by Kenneth Irving 
Brown. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 1x+133 pp. $1.50. 


Kenneth I. Brown has written an 
interesting and intimate account of a 
decade at Hiram College. For the most 
part he has abandoned the vocabulary 
of the educator and has used language 
that is interesting for the general reader. 
The joys and sorrows of a small college, 
the little events of every day that, 
grouped together, make a bigger program, 
are brought to life in the account of the 
ten years between 1930 and 1940. 

The point of view of experimentation 
permeates the account, although one 
wonders why occupational experiences 
are given no place in education which 

“exists to assist young men and women 
to become in increasing measure intel- 
lectually capable, morally responsible, 
socially competent, physically efficient, 
vocationaliy directed and _ spiritually 
cultured.” It is typical of the philosophy 
of the liberal-arts college, however, that 
social competence can be achieved with- 
out reference to occupation. 

The story is concerned primarily with 
the beginning and development of an 
intensive study plan whereby students 
concentrate on one course at a time. 
From time to time President Brown 
departs somewhat from the chronological 
story to weave in his philosophy of 
education, his views on the characteristics 
of a good teacher, and the purposes of 
visitors to a college campus. 

In painting the picture of the future 
for the small, private college the author 
cites the increasing competition of pub- 
licly supported institutions with new 
dormitories, swimming pools, and tennis 
courts, and foresees a hard struggle. 
But every denominational college has 
always had to struggle for its very life, 
and as a result has developed a toughness 
of fiber that will stand in good stead in 
the future. 

Every college president ought to read 
this book to bring home again the ideal 
that each institution should study its 
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own program and work out its own 
destiny, and to renew the idea that in 
education “‘progress . . . is not measured 
by new buildings, increasing enrollment, 
or soaring salaries, highly desirable though 
every one of these items be.” 

Mark ELLincson 

Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute 


Another “New Dealer’’ 


A New Desicn ror Women’s Epuca- 
TION, by Constance Warren. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1940. xilit++277pp. 
$2.00. 


In 4 New Design for Women’s Educa- 
tion President Constance Warren gives 
he overall view of a new type of college 
in action” which “will be followed by the 
publication of several technical studies of 
specific educational problems written by 
members of the faculty under a grant 
from the General Education Board.” 
Readers of the Journat oF HIGHER 
Epucation, to whom “individualism,” 
“freedom under guidance,” “ progressive 
education,” and “educational labora- 
tories”’ are not novel concepts, will find 
in this book record of some practices 
interesting to them as well as to the 
parents for whom it is offered as an 
“‘extension course.” 

President Warren explains the ways 
in which Sarah Lawrence College empha- 
sizes the individual rather than the 
subject, seeks to understand the indi- 
vidual, and give her freedom under 
guidance, and recognizes the importance 
of engaging the student’s will in her 
self-education. There are _ illustrations 
of good teaching and intelligent admin- 
istration, some of which will remind some 
fortunate readers of their experiences in 
an educational framework which was not 
“new” and not primarily for women. 
Indeed, at one point, President Warren 
herself mentions the sensible attitudes 
of three persons attached to traditional 
institutions. Perhaps the fact that most 
of us could give similar instances means 
only that such are exceptions in some 
institutions. 
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Like other “New Dealers” in educa- 
tion who gain public attention by broad 
generalizations sometimes amusing and 
clever, President Warren adds piquancy 
to her presentation and doubtless will 
engage the attention of general readers. 
“On Sacred Cows in the Field of Educa- 
tion” is a chapter title which hints at the 
technique. In that chapter occurs this 
passage: “They make up the vast 
illiterate army which year after year 
marches through college without having 
acquired anything but a suntan from the 
light to which they have been exposed.” 
Long service in the evaluation of colleges 
for the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the Middle States Association, 
and Phi Beta Kappa has afforded me an 
opportunity to observe hundreds of 
American colleges. If my inspections 
had disclosed conditions in accord with 
Miss Warren’s generalization, these many 
institutions would not have been approved 
by the several commissions concerned. 
As one who agrees with President 
Warren’s main contentions, I regret that 
she has resorted to this form of popular 
appeal. Her cause does not require that 
easy form of dialectic to which have 
resorted most of us who have desired to 
improve some phase or other of American 
college education. 

Freedom of the individual to organize 
her own education under guidance implies 
guidance toward a goal. President War- 
ren has emphasized the individual and 
an individual curriculum for each student. 
Theoretically, this is possible—and I 
believe rightly so—but consideration of 
the inevitable life activities of American 
women of today and tomorrow will reveal 
that there are some common to all: 
the establishment and maintenance of 
+ a and mental health, the estab- 
lishment of satisfying relations with 
individuals and with groups, the enjoy- 
ment of literature and the other arts, the 
appreciation of religious and philosophical 
values—to name only those implied in 
President Warren’s several chapters. In 
another institution a clear definition of 
the goals of general education has been 
found to aid guidance officers—or “dons” 
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as Sarah Lawrence chooses to call them— 
and individual students to utilize every 
available means inside and outside of the 
classroom toward the individual’s attain- 
ment of the ends. 
Davip A. RoBERTSON 
Goucher College 


A Check List of Data 


SysTEMATIC Fact-FINDING AND RESEARCH 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER 
Epucation, by Schiller Scroggs. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 
1938. vili+133 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Scroggs lists as the results of his 
study: first, the exhaustive analysis of 
the kinds of information that are needed 
in administration of higher education; 
second, the conclusion that the range of 
variety of this information is not efficiently 
manageable within the scope of a single 
office; third, the verification of the trend 
in the field toward subjective self-study 
of institutional problems; fourth, the 
development of a criticism of objectivity 
and its application as a method for 
determining upon data to be gathered; 
fifth, the devising of a system of defining, 
analyzing, classifying, and combining 
objective units and the application of this 
to a concrete situation; and, sixth, the 
presentation of a definite policy governing 
the organization, scope, and functions 
of the fact-finding and research agency in 
the administration of higher education. 

The kinds of information needed in 
administration of higher education are 
thoroughly covered, so thoroughly that 
one primary value of the book lies in its 
use as a check list of data useful to any 
individual or agency engaged or likely to 
be engaged in studying efficiency of the 
organization or detailed administration 
of an institution or a group of institutions. 
Many types of information reported 
apply only to universities of considerable 
magnitude. Smaller institutions have 
little or no occasion to use much of the 
information. It is encouraging to have 
verified the hitherto apparent trend 
toward increasing research on institu- 
tional problems. The establishment of 
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formal agencies within institutions de- 
voted exclusively to “administrative 
research,” while confirmed in theory by 
Mr. Scroggs’ investigation, is nevertheless 
open to some question. Complete objec- 
tivity in institutional self-analysis is 
threatened constantly by the imponder- 
ables of human conduct. There are 
some grounds on which to question the 
perpetual existence of an agency of 
administrative research. Arrangements 
for periodic surveys of practice and the 
effects of policies by specially delegated 
(and qualified) personnel would seem to 
have some merit, particularly if inter- 
pretation of the information secured was 
entrusted to a committee or group rather 
than to the investigator or his staff. 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN 
Ohio State University 


Written for the Administrator 


TEACHING WITH Books, éy Harvie Brans- 
comb. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1940. xvii+237 pp. $2.50. 


Based upon a year’s study of college 
libraries made for the Association of 
American Colleges under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, this volume 
considers the “college library from the 
standpoint of its educational effectiveness 
rather than its administrative efficiency. 
To this end several local studies were set 
up, some sixty college libraries visited, 
many librarians and college presidents 
interviewed, and the immediate data thus 
secured supplemented by constant use of 
the published literature in the field.” 

Written with the college president par- 
ticularly in mind, this volume also has 
value for librarians, for students of higher 
education, and, to a lesser extent, for 
college teachers. The title, Teaching with 
Books, might lead the reader to expect 
extensive descriptions and discussions of 
specific teaching practices involving the 
use of books and of libraries. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the college instructor 
looking for such materials will find few of 
them in this volume. 

In chapter one Branscomb points out 
that in recent years college and uni- 
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versity libraries have had a phenomenal 

growth. “The problem of the college 
libraries . . . is that of securing a suf. 
ficient use of these enlarged resources to 
justify the investment that has been and 
is being put into them” (pages 4 and 5), 

Chapters two and three present dis. 
couraging evidence regarding student use 
of college libraries. “The average num. | 
ber of books borrowed per year from the | 
general collections seem to be about 
twelve per student, but the average would 
be lower were it not for the presence of a 
small number of students who take out a 
great many books” (page 36). Indeed 
*““. . . a large percentage of undergrad- 
uates . . . make such a slight use of the 
college library that they would scarcely 
miss it if it ceased to exist” (page 39). 

On the basis of the data presented it is 
quite clear that college students in general 
use the library much less than is ordi- 
narily assumed and that the library “is 
not functioning in close and vital con- 
nection with the teaching program” | 
(page 53). | 

In chapter four the author singles 
out a number of colleges which have 
demonstrated that in certain situations | 
undergraduates will read and read ex- 
tensively. Among the colleges whose 
practices are described (the chapter is 
headed “Teaching with Books”) are | 
Southwestern (at Memphis), Antioch, 
Lawrence, Olivet, Bennington, Reed, and | 
Stephens. Fundamental to the contribu- 
tion and use of the library “‘is the char- 
acter of the instructional work of the 
college.”’ The integration of the library 
and instruction must be brought about 
by understanding, agreement, and co- 
operation on the part of teachers, 
administrators, and librarians. 

In the sixth chapter, Branscomb con- 
siders some of the president’s responsibil- 
ities for the college library. If the 
president 
would secure the fullest educational returns 
from its college library, there are three specific 
services which he must render it, besides pro- 
viding adequate financial support. These are 
(a) to take the lead in clarifying in the minds 
of all concerned the kind of library program 
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which the college wants, (4) to select the 
librarian qualified to direct that service, and 
(c) to see to it that in the organization of the 
college the librarian is not separated from, but 
rather is brought into vital relationship to, the 
educational program. 


In selecting a librarian, Branscomb 
emphasizes the necessity for securing a 
man with the qualities of a teacher 
and an educator—rather than _ those 
of “an administrator, organizer, and 
bibliographer.”’ 

Among other subjects discussed in this 
comprehensive treatment of college li- 
braries are making books accessible 
(Branscomb favors this!), centralization 
versus departmentalization, books in 
halls of residence, how large the college 
library should be, what books the library 
should buy, bridging the gap between the 
library staff and the faculty, and the 
costs of library service, including per- 
tinent queries regarding costs of technical 
library practices. 

Throughout the volume the author 
emphasizes the fact that the library is 
not a mere appendage of the instructional 
program; it is an important and integral 
part of it. “The efforts of library staff 
and the faculty must be more closely 
coordinated, for the simple reason that it 
has become increasingly clear that their 
respective responsibilities do not merely 
overlap, but have merged”’ (page 9). 

With this thesis, the reviewer heartily 
agrees. The implications of such an 
assertion are, however, staggering. They 
need to be worked out and _ followed 
through—not by librarians, not by college 
administrators, not by college teachers, 
but by all of these (librarian, adminis- 
trator, and teacher) working together. 

B. Lamar JOHNSON 
Stephens College 


Not for Congressmen 

Tue Socta, Function oF Science, dy 
J. D. Bernal. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1939. xvi+482 pp. $3.50. 
The work under review consists of two 


parts. Part I purports to describe what 
science does. Here are presented dis- 
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cussions of the historical background of 
the development of science and of such 
topics as the existing organization of 
scientific research in Britain, science in 
education, science and war, the efficiency 
of scientific research, and the problems 
of international science. Part II is con- 
cerned with what science could do. The 
improvements in the organization for 
research, the dissemination and avail- 
ability of scientific publications, and the 
financing of science are first considered. 
Then come discussions of science in the 
service of man, both in the material 
aspects and in the social and ethical 
aspects. The book includes two charts, 
ten appendices, and a detailed index. 

In the main, the author presents four 
criticisms of scientific work and workers. 
These are, first, lack of organization; 
second, lack of money; third, poor 
facilities and methods for dissemination 
and interchange of ideas; and fourth, the 
failure of education to inculcate the habit 
of scientific thought, and the ability and 
inclination to use the scientific method 
outside the laboratory. To a large 
extent, scientists are themselves to blame 
for these shortcomings, but the desire for 
profits and the military and territorial 
ambitions of governments are also respon- 
sible. Finally, the schools are at fault 
for academic conservatism, for outmoded, 
unrealistic curriculums and methods, and 
for an emphasis in teaching that operates 
against the very outcomes to which they 
give lip service. 

The author’s remedies have to do 
largely with the first three criticisms. 
More money, more and better organiza- 
tions, and more application of science to 
the improvement of living conditions, 
are the chief recommendations. On the 
fourth point, that is, on how to make the 
spirit and method of science a part of 
our daily living, he has the least to say. 

Hardly anyone would disagree with the 
criticisms, or with the improvements 
which are proposed. The chief question 
arises as to how they are to be brought 
about. To attain such objectives, in the 
light of international developments since 
the book was written, would seem an 
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extremely remote possibility for some 
time to come. Yet the truth remains 
that mankind, as the author says, will 
never realize the potential values of 
science unless we provide the material 
facilities and support for research and 
dissemination of the results, and unless 
we somehow inculcate in generations to 
come a truly scientific spirit through our 
educational processes. No greater chal- 
lenge and opportunity exist. We have 
scarcely made a beginning. No man can 
say how far we may go. 

The book could hardly be classed as 
light reading. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone except members of a small group 
of intellectuals ever trying to read it 
through. It is thorough, repetitious, and 
dull. The print is small, and there are 
voluminous notes to each chapter in type 
that is even smaller. Professor Bernal 
has done a good job for the professors, but 
few congressmen are likely to hear of the 
book, let alone read it. 

Victor H. Noiui 
Michigan State College 


A Basic Document 


Srupies in Earty GrapuaTE Work, dy 
W. Carson Ryan. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1939. vili+167 pp. (Bulle- 
tin Number Thirty) 


Here is a basic document dealing with 
the founding of graduate schools in 
America. The author has dealt specific- 
ally with Johns Hopkins University, 
Clark University, and the University of 
Chicago, with special emphasis upon the 
ideals and achievements of Presidents 
Gilman, Stanley Hall, and Harper. Other 
universities are mentioned incidentally. 

The author sums up his findings in the 
following words: “But the factors that 
counted most heavily seem to have been 
the three that have been stressed in this 
concluding section—the effort to make 
university education more adequately 
meet the needs of the times; the precedence 
given to the human beings in the educa- 
tional enterprise—teachers and students— 
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rather than buildings, equipment, and 
administrative machinery, together with 
conditions of teaching and learning that 
go with this emphasis upon persons; and 
the placing of educational leadership in 
the hands of highly qualified men care. 
fully selected for their knowledge of 
education and determined to have the 
highest possible quality in the educational 
process.” 

Graduate schools of today will do well 
to check their present achievements with 
the ideals here set forth. 

Car E. SEASHORE 
Dean Emeritus, 
State University of Iowa 


Sound Advice 


MANUAL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE Ac- 
couNTING, by Edward V. Miles, Jr. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1940. xilit+190 pp. $2.50 


In releasing the carefully prepared 
Manual of Teachers College Accounting, 
the Financial Advisory Service has added 
another keystone supporting better ac- 
counting practice in educational institu- 
tions. This work is especially significant 
in its classification and definition of 
various types of funds which have come 
under the supervision of the financial 
agents in teacher-training colleges in 
recent years. Unobtrusively sound advice 
is given relating to the use of record forms 
and the charting of accounts. 

This book will be of particular value to 
that teachers’ college which has not had 
the advantage of good records for guid- 
ance in financial management. The chief 
obstacles to a wide adaptation of the 
findings are the statutory requirements 
and administrative rulings which rigidly 
prescribe, in some states, the accounting 
procedures of state institutions. Conse- 
quently, the recommendation of alter- 
native practices to meet local conditions 
gives a realistic touch to Mr. Miles’ work 
and sets it apart from the usual manual 
urging account standardization. 

GLEN C. TURNER 
Colorado State College of Education 
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